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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“Let  the  message  be  loud  and  clear  to  the  small 
minority  who  believe  they  are  above  the  law: 
Society  will  not  tolerate  police  brutality.  “ 

— Massachusetts  Judge  Robert  Barton,  commenting  on 
the  life  sentences  he  imposed  on  two  police  officers  found 
guilty  of  second-degree  murder.  (Page  7:1| 
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Adding  fuel  to  a hot  summer? 


Juries  examine  Miami  shootings 


The  debate  over  the  conduct  of  police  in 
Miami  and  Dade  County  that  grew  out  of 
the  killing  of  a black  youth  in  Miami's 
Overtown  section  last  December  was 
fueled  last  month  by  two  contrasting 
developments. 

On  May  10,  a Dade  County  grand  jury 
that  had  indicted  four  police  officers  in 
separate  shootings  of  black  suspects 
issued  a report  sharply  criticizing  the  hir- 
ing, training  and  firearms-use  procedures 
for  both  city  and  county  officers.  It  called 
for  “a  new  emphasis  in  police  work  which 
recognizes  that  training  in  restraint  and 
patience  is  at  least  as  important  as  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons." 

On  May  26,  a Circuit  Court  jury  found 
the  first  of  the  four  indicted  police  of- 
ficers not  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the 
shooting  of  a black  correction  officers  on 
an  expressway  last  October. 

Both  developments  could  be  signifi- 
cant as  the  racially  troubled  Miami  area 
begins  a hot,  uneasy  summer,  but  the  ver- 
dicts in  the  three  remaining  trials  — 
which  will  unfold  throughout  the  sum- 
mer — probably  will  determine  whether 
the  fragile  racial  peace  of  recent  weeks 
will  hold. 

The  grand  jury  report,  a 28-page  docu- 
ment that  has  no  binding  legal  power, 
charged  that  police  training  in  the  Miami 
and  Metro  Dade  police  departments 
place  "entirely  too  much  emphasis"  on 
guns. 


Wkle  WofW  Ftieto 

Miami  police  subdue  and  arrest  a youth  during  a weekend  disturbance  early  last 
month.  A grand  Jury  has  called  for  “a  new  emphasis  in  police  work  which  recognizes 
. . .training  in  restraint  and  patience." 

It  called  for;  perienced  officers,  the  report  said  some 

H A "thorough  review”  of  academy  and  rookies  are  assigned  to  officers  with  no 


in-service  training.  "Training  in  com- 
munications skills  is  at  least,  if  not  more, 
important  than  training  in  firearms  profi- 
ciency,” the  report  said. 

H A reassessment  of  the  Field  Training 
Officer  Programs,  under  which  rookie  of- 
ficers are  assigned  to  work  with  more  ex- 


more  than  six  months'  experience  and 
called  the  program  "substandard  at 
best.” 

Ha  ban  on  the  use  of  "cocked" 
revolvers. 

H An  end  to  plans  to  buy  a $600,000 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Anchorage 
police  soar  to 
$44,000  salary 

Special  U>  Law  Enforcement  News 

ANCHORAGE  — Under  a new  contract 
reached  between  the  Anchorage  Police 
Employees  Association  and  the  city,  a 
patrol  officer  with  five  years'  experience 
will  earn  a base  salary  of  $44,200  in  1983 
and  $50,357  in  1985  — a wage  scale  that 
may  be  the  highest  base  salary  for  a 
uniformed  police  officer  in  the  world. 

As  attractive  as  the  salary  scale  may 
appear  — even  in  a city  where  the  cost  of 
living  is  approximately  25  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  — it  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  fringe  benefit  package 
agreed  to  by  the  city  and  the  union. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  contract, 
the  city  will  assign  each  sworn  member  of 
the  department  a police  car  and  en- 
courage officers  to  use  their  vehicles  at 
city  expense  for  all  off-duty  personal 
business  and  pleasure. 

Uniformed  officers,  who  have  the  op- 
tion of  working  four  lO-hour  days  fol- 
lowed by  three  consecutive  days  off  or 
five  8-hour  days  with  two  days  off,  can 
receive  up  to  a total  of  38  days  paid  vaca- 
tion and  holidays  yearly.  Additional  paid 
leave  time  is  given  for  voting,  serving  on 
a jury,  donating  blood,  and  — after  an  of- 
ficer reaches  age  40  — obtaining  an  an- 
nual city-funded  physical  exam. 

Each  police  employee  is  also  entitled  to 
two  weeks'  military  leave  with  full  pay, 
and  up  to  four  working  days  with  pay  for 
a death  in  the  family.  Any  officer  who 
Continued  on  Page  10 


College-for-cops  requirement 
goes  on  trial  in  Dallas  bias  suit 


In  1976.  the  Dallas  Police  Department 
decided  not  to  hire  Brenda  Davis,  a 
young  black  woman,  after  she  failed  an 
oral  interview.  Davis  filed  suit,  saying 
police  hiring  policies  discriminated 
against  blacks. 

Seven  years  later,  that  suit  has  evolved 
into  a legal  test  of  a number  of  the  Dallas 
department's  hiring  standards  — a test 
that  will  decide,  among  other  things, 
whether  or  not  the  department  can  re- 
quire recruits  to  have  completed  45  hours 
of  higher  education. 

In  April,  Judge  Robert  Porter  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  heard  arguments  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  several  police  hir- 
ing requirements,  including  the  depart- 
ment's standard  for  prior  use  of  mari- 
juana and  a rule  eliminating  candidates 
who  have  been  convicted  of  three  or  more 
hazardous  traffic  violations  in  the  past 
two  years. 

But  the  criterion  that  received  the 


greatest  attention  was  the  higher  educa- 
tion standard.  Since  1971,  the  Dallas 
Police  Department  has  required  that  ap- 
plicants have  45  hours  of  college  credit  — 
the  equivalent  of  three  semesters  — with 
at  least  a "C  average. 

Attorneys  for  Davis  argued  that  the 
higher  education  requirement  discrim- 
inates against  blacks  and  other 
minorities,  since  economic  disparity  be- 
tween the  races  means  fewer  blacks  have 
attended  college.  They  said  a police  of- 
ficer does  not  need  a college  education  to 
perform  adequately,  and  called  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  requirement. 

The  police  department  argued  that  the 
requirement  is  necessary  to  maintain 
high-quality  law  enforcement. 

"We  went  with  the  premise  that  you 
can  be  a police  officer  with  almost  any 
level  of  education,”  said  Capt.  Marlin 
Price  of  the  department's  planning  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Victims’  advocates 


Wide  World  Photo 

Roberta  Roper,  a Maryland  woman  whose  daughter  was  murdered,  and  Mark 
Moseley,  a Washington  Redskins  football  player  whose  sister  was  murdered,  appear 
as  witnesses  before  a Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  May  23,  where  they  urged 
Congress  to  eliminate  early  parole  and  light  sentences. 
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Remember  the  Alamo:  San 
Antonio  chief  gets  the  axe 

San  Antonio  City  Manager  Lou  Fox 
has  demoted  Police  Chief  Robert  Heuck 
to  his  former  job  as  deputy  chief,  citing 
an  "element  of  disenchantment”  among 
the  ranks  and  a need  for  "more  ag- 
gressive” leadership. 

Heuck.  61,  had  been  chief  for  three 
years  and  is  a 25-year  veteran  of  the 
department.  Deputy  Chief  Frank 
Hoyack  will  serve  as  interim  head  of  the 
department  until  a new  chief  is  selected. 

Fox  said  one  of  the  reasons  Heuck  was 
demoted  was  his  failure  to  implement  the 
more  than  300  recommendations  made  in 
a $160,000  police  management  study 
commissioned  by  dty  leaders. 

The  former  chief  waxed  philosophical 
over  his  demotion,  telling  reporters.  "I 
realized  when  I took  the  job  three  years 
ago  that  the  average  life  span  of  a police 
chief  in  the  United  States  is  2Vt  years.  At 
least  I made  it  three.” 
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Fox  said  the  city  will  conduct  "a  na- 
tionwide search  to  find  qualified  can- 
didates” for  the  chief's  spot,  as  well  as 
considering  current  members  of  the  San 
Antonio  department. 

Silver  City  cops  seek  gold 
In  town’s  fitness  requirement 

Police  in  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  think 
they  should  be  compensated  for  staying 
physically  fit,  since  fitness  has  been 
made  a mandatory  requirement  of  their 
job. 

About  a year  ago.  Silver  City  passed  a 
requirement  that  police  officers  pass 
agility  tests  that  include  rutmiog  a mile, 
completing  obstacle  courses  and  other 
examinations. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  says  that  that  makes 
staying  physically  fit  a job  requirement, 
and  that  many  officers  find  it  difficult  to 
find  time  to  exercise. 

The  union  has  asked  that  the  city  pro- 
vide officers  with  membership  in  a gym- 
nasium, a stipend  for  exercise  time  or 
time  off  for  physical  training  as  compen- 
sation. 

City  officials  have  objected  to  the  re- 
quest, which  is  being  discussed  during 
contract  negotiations,  saying  that  it 
would  lead  to  similar  requests  by 
firefighters,  sanitation  workers  and 
other  city  employees  with  physically 
demanding  jobs. 

Honolulu  hooks  volunteers 
for  duty  in  the  combat  zone 

Police  in  Honolulu  have  begun  hiring 
"citizen  volunteers"  to  help  them  crack 
down  on  prostitution  in  the  city. 

The  volunteers  are  men  who  are  given 
cash  to  have  sex  with  prostitutes  and 
then  testify  against  them  in  court. 

The  practice  has  set  off  a public  uproar 
in  Honolulu,  but  law  enforcement  officers 
have  pledged  to  continue  using  the 
volunteers.  Acting  deputy  police  chief 
Edwin  Ross  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
"Any  little  thing  that  law  enforcement 
can  do  to  stop  crime  is  good.” 

One  volunteer,  the  night  manager  at  a 
hotel,  has  aided  police  in  seven  arrests. 
The  man  picks  up  prostitutes  in  an  un- 
marked police  car,  pays  them  for  sex, 
completes  intercourse,  then  signals 
police  back-up  teams. 

The  department  has  received  convic- 
tions for  arrests  made  under  the  pro- 
cedure, and  a state  District  Court  judge 
has  upheld  the  use  of  volunteers  as  legal 
But  many  Honolulu  residents  have 
criticized  the  practice.  The  attorney  for 
one  woman  arrested  after  having  sex 
with  a volunteer  said,  "You  can  now 
serve  vour  community  by  fornicating. 
Once  the  word  gets  out.  there  will  be  net 
shortage  of  volunteers  for  such 
stimulating  police  assignments.” 

Delinquency  Institute  offers 
fulMultlon  scholarships 

Several  tuition  scholarships  have 
been  made  available  for  law  enforcement 
officers  who  wish  to  attend  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute,  a specialized 
tuning  program  for  police  juvemie  of- 
ficers set  up  to  prevent  and  control 
juvemie  delinquency. 

The  scholarships,  worth  $1,260  each, 
include  tuition  for  the  six-week  residen- 
tial program.  Additional  expenses  and 
living  costs  must  be  provided  by  the  in- 
dividual attending  or  by  the  sponsoring 
law  enforcement  agency. 


The  program's  curriculum  is  based  on 
an  academic  approach  and  includes  infor- 
mation about  police  administration, 
juvenile  justice,  law,  criminology,  educa- 
tion, judicial  and  correctional  ad- 
ministration, psychology,  mental  health, 
research  methodology,  social  services 
and  criminal  justice  planning. 

Anyone  interested  in  applying  for  a 
scholarship  should  contact  Robert  J. 
Barry.  Assistant  Director,  Delinquency 
Control  Institute,  Center  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, 3601  South  Flower  Street.  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
CA  90007.  or  call  (213)  743-2497. 

Bill  to  aid  crime-control  efforts 
makes  progress  In  the  House 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  legislation  setting  aside  $170 
million  annually  to  provide  50-50  match- 
ing funds  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  the  country  that  are  developing 
"innovative  crime-fighting  programs.” 
Representative  Bill  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey,  who  wrote  the  legislation,  said 
the  funds  will  go  to  programs  that  have 
been  proven  effective  but  are  not  yet  in 
widespread  use. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $20  million  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  in  respon- 
ding to  local  crime  emergencies,  such  as 
the  Atlanta  child  killings. 

"We  know  that  certain  law  enforce- 
ment techniques,  such  as  undercover 
'sting'  operations,  are  highly  effective  in 
combating  crime,  but  some  jurisdictions 
have  been  slow  to  put  them  into 
practice."  Hughes  said. 

"This  measure  will  give  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  an  added  incentive  to 
try  the  latest  in  proven  crime-fighting 
techniques.” 

Programs  that  would  be  eligible  for 
funding  include  efforts  to  target  career 
criminals,  fight  violent  juvemie  crime, 
combat  arson,  disrupt  traffic  in  stolen 
property,  investigate  white-collar  crime, 
public  corruption  or  organized  crime,  im- 
plement neighborhood  crime  control  pro- 
grams and  provide  assistance  to  jurors, 


victims  and  witnesses. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a vote  of 
399  to  16. 

NYC  considers  pay  cut  for 
cops  during  academy  training 

New  York  City  officials  are  considering 
a proposal  that  would  cut  the  salary  of 
rookie  police  officers  by  25  percent  dur- 
ing the  five  months  they  are  in  training. 

The  proposal  would  create  the  position 
of  "police  trainee”  and  could  save  the 
city  at  least  $7.4  million  next  year,  ac- 
cording to  City  Councilman  Edward  L. 
Sadowsky.  The  additional  money  would 
be  used  to  hire  300  more  officers,  he  said. 

About  3,000  police  officers  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  police  academy  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year,  at  a starting 
salary  of  almost  $22,000  a year.  Under 
Sadowsky's  proposal,  the  officers  would 
receive  $6,890  during  the  five-month 
training  period,  instead  of  the  $9,086 
they  now  receive. 

Denms  Sheehan  of  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  said  the  union  is 
"totally  opposed”  to  the  plan  and  that  it 
violates  the  city’s  contract  with  the 
PBA. 

“Cutting  the  pay  of  police  officers  is 
not  a way  of  getting  more  cops  on  the 
street,”  Sheehan  told  The  New  York 
Times.  "If  they  want  to  put  more  cops  on 
the  street,  terrific.  But  let  them  find  the 
money  to  put  more  cops  on  the  street.” 
Sadowsky  said,  “How  many  of  us  get 
paid  to  go  to  school  full  time?  Are  we  say- 
ing that  full-time  students  are  doing  the 
same  job  as  a cop  walking  a beat,  taking 
his  life  into  his  own  hands?” 

Keeping  a close  eye 
on  local  pornographers 

Residents  of  Steughton.  Mass.,  have 
voted  to  set  aside  a zone  for  local  por- 
nographic bookstores  and  theaters  — 
next  door  to  the  town's  police  station. 

The  133-11  vote  at  a town  meeting 
came  after  the  town  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  shut  down  its  only  adult  book  shop. 
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Dill  gets  out  of  pickle 
in  Denver  bingo  scam 

But  chief  retires  for  health  reasons 

Denver  Police  Chief  Art  DUl  has  been 
cleared  of  charges  in  connection  with  a 
scheme  to  skim  illegal  profits  from 
bingo  games,  but  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, saying  tension  caused  by  the  in- 
vestigation has  threatened  his  health. 

District  Attorney  Norm  Early 
cleared  Dill  of  all  charges  stemming 
from  a 1981  meeting  at  which  a Denver 
police  officer  allegedly  told  the 
operators  of  a benefit  for  thepolice  band 
how  to  skim  profits  to  pay  bingo 
workers, 

Early  said  he  believes  Dill  attended 
the  meeting,  but  that  he  has  no  proof 
that  Dill  condoned  the  illegal  profit- 
making. Dill  has  said  he  was  out  of  the 
room  during  the  discussion  of  profit. 

The  district  attorney  also  said  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  for  the  crimes 
had  expired. 

Two  Other  Probes  Still  Pending 
The  DA's  office  is  still  investigating 
charges  that  Denver  Public  Safety 
Manager  Elden  Caldwell  and  Division 
Chief  Doral  Smith  paid  bingo  operators 
in  recent  months.  Caldwell  has  been 
suspended  and  John  Simonet,  a former 
priest  who  was  director  of  corrections, 
has  taken  over  as  public  safety 


political  contributions  and  pay  off  a per- 
sonal loan. 

The  accusations  involving  the  bingo 
scheme  arose  after  a Denver  television 
station  obtained  a copy  of  a tape  recor- 
ding made  at  the  1981  meeting  that  in- 
dicated that  Dill  and  his  aides  attended. 
According  to  the  tape,  a police  techni- 
cian advised  members  of  the  fund- 
raising arm  of  the  Denver  Junior  Police 
Band  how  to  pay  operators  at  charity 
bingo  games  without  the  pay  being 
detected.  Colorado  law  prohibits 
payments  to  operators. 

New  Mayor  to  Take  Office 

The  charges  came  to  light  several 
weeks  before  Mayor  William  H. 
McNichols  Jr.,  who  had  been  mayor  for 
14  years,  faced  re-election.  McNichols. 
who  lost  his  bid  for  a fourth  term  and 


captured  just  19.1  percent  of  the  vote, 
suspended  Dill  and  the  others  when  the 
tape  recording  was  broadcast. 

Dill  was  reinstated  after  he  was 
cleared  of  the  charges,  but  worked  only 
five  days  before  retiring,  He  said  his 
physician  had  recommended  that  he 
leave  the  department  because  he  suf- 
fers from  hypertension,  a condition  that 
was  aggravated  by  the  recent  con- 
troversy. 

Division  Chief  Robert  Shaughnessy. 
a 28-year  veteran  of  the  department, 
replaced  Dill  as  chief  on  May  31. 
However,  the  police  chief  in  Denver  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  a new 
mayor  will  be  elected  in  the  June  run 
off. 

■’I  can't  worry  about  that  now,” 
Continued  on  Paae  12 
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manager. 

In  addition,  Smith  has  been  charged 
with  public  misconduct  and  embezzle- 
ment in  two  incidents  unrelated  to  the 
bingo  scheme.  Smith  allegedly  repaired 
the  private  car  of  a city  council  member 
at  the  city  garage  and  used  money  peiid 
to  members  of  the  police  band  to  make 


_ WUe  WofW  Photo 

DiU  6 former  boss.  Denver  Mayor  William  McNichols.  whose  bid  for  a fourth  term 
was  rejected  by  voters. 


Crime-prevention  mandate 
cuts  crime  in  Akron  stores 


A mandatory  crime  prevention  law  in 
Akron,  Ohio  — which  requires  24-hour 
stores  to  clear  their  front  windows  of 
advertising  and  increase  lighting  in  their 
parking  lots,  among  other  things  — has 
reportedly  cut  crime  in  half  at  one  chain 
of  convenience  stores. 

Adopted  after  two  murders  at  all-night 
grocery  stores  in  1981,  the  law  sets  out  a 
number  of  requirements  for  24-hour 
retail  business,  including  gas  stations. 

It  mandates  that  signs  be  posted  an- 
nouncing that  less  than  $50  is  kept  in 


store  registers,  that  clerks  attend  a 
crime-prevention  class  conducted  by 
Akron  police  within  30  days  of  being 
hired  and  that  cash  registers  be  placed  at 
the  front  of  the  store. 

The  results  of  the  new  law  have  been 
"spectacular.”  according  to  Sgt.  Hugh 
Bennett,  a crime  prevention  specialist 
with  the  Akron  police.  He  said  there  has 
been  a decrease  in  late-night  robberies 
throughout  the  city. 

The  law  has  been  so  effective  that  City 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Winds  of  change  buffet  N.  Mex. 
organized-crime  prevention  panel 


Victor  De  Wolf  has  resigned  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  New  Mexico 
Governor’s  Organized  Crime  Prevention 
Commission,  only  months  after  the  state 
legislature  refused  to  support  a move  by 
the  governor  to  curb  the  board's  power. 

De  Wolf,  who  had  been  executive  direc- 
tor for  six  months,  cited  personal  reasons 
for  his  resignation  and  refused  to  answer 
reporter's  questions  about  the  move. 

Gov.  Toney  Anaya  had  threatened 
earlier  this  year  to  abolish  the  commis- 
sion, but  decided  instead  to  introduce  a 
biU  in  the  state  legislature  that  would 
make  it  an  advisory  board  and  move  its 
enforcement  duties  to  the  stale  police 
and  attorney  general. 

The  bill  died  and,  according  to  an  aide 
to  the  governor,  Anaya  is  now  focusing 
on  strengthening  the  battle  against 
organized  crime  through  administrative 


procedures. 

John  Ramming,  the  governor's  aide, 
said,  "The  governor  will  be  looking  at  ad- 
ministration ways  to  strengthen  the 
fight  against  organized  crime  and  hard- 
core drug  trafficking  in  New  Mexico. 
This  has  been  done  to  some  extent 
already  by  a revamping  of  the  structure 
of  the  state  police  intelligence  and  nar- 
cotics division  into  a special  operations 
section,  which  includes  organized 
■crime.” 

Ramming  said  the  crime  commission 
will  choose  a permanent  replacement  for 
De  Wolf  this  month.  De  Wolf,  who  had 
been  with  the  commission  since  1979, 
was  chosen  unanimously  last  August  to 
replace  Robert  Earhart  as  director. 

De  Wolf  also  had  served  almost  30 
years  with  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


Breaking  it  up 


WM  WorU  Photo 

Police  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  restrain  on  anti-Ka  Klux  Klan  demonstrator  after  a 
scuffle  broke  out  between  protesters  and  police  on  May  22  at  the  West  Farms  Mall 
shopping  center.  The  demonstrators  had  been  protesting  a proposed  stop  by  KIwn 
members  at  the  mall  to  distribute  leaflets.  The  Klansmen  were  turned  away  from  the 
mall  by  police  before  they  could  enter  the  grounds. 
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Back  in  the  saddle  again 

Wide  World  Photo 

Former  TV-western  good  guy  Ronald  Reagan  got  the  call  to  arms  again  last  month, 
when  he  was  sworn  in  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Sun  City.  Ariz.,  Sheriff's  Posse. 
Reagan  joined  the  group  of  senior-dtizen  crime  patrollers  during  a stopover  at  the 
Arizona  retirement  community. 


Top  alumnus  Honorary  honorees 


Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  has 
been  named  the  "Distinguished  Alum- 
nus" of  California  State  University  at 
Fresno  for  1983. 

Brown,  who  received  a bachelor's 
degree  in  criminology  from  the  college, 
was  honored  at  commencement 
ceremonies  held  last  month. 

In  addition  to  his  degree  from  Califor- 
nia State,  Brown  holds  a master’s  degree 
in  sociology  from  San  Jose  State  Univer- 
sity and  both  a master’s  and  a doctorate 
in  criminology  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Brown  was  cited  for  his  combination  of 
scholarship  and  public  service.  He  has 
headed  three  major  urban  public  safety 
programs,  and  has  a broad  background 
in  research,  publications  and  academia. 


Bristow 


Bristow  retires 

Allen  P.  Bristow,  a police  administra- 
tion specialist  at  California  State  Univer- 
sity in  Los  Angeles,  will  retire  from  his 
faculty  post  this  summer, 

Bristow,  who  has  written  more  than  15 
textbooks  on  police  science,  will  move  to 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  and  handle  a 
limited  number  of  consulting,  in- 
vestigative and  teaching  assignments. 

Bristow  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  pilot  cadet  program  at  Pasadena  in 
1949  and  has  served  as  a military  police 
officer , a San  Fernando  police  officer  and 
a sergeant  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriffs  Department. 


The  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State 
University  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Sigma, 
the  national  criminal  justice  honor  socie- 
ty. recently  inducted  four  honorary 
members. 

Those  inducted  were  Dr.  Gerald  Rigby, 
director  of  the  university's  criminal 
justice  program;  Galen  Ash,  Bowling 
Green’s  chief  of  police;  Dr.  Mary  Ed- 
monds. dean  of  the  College  of  Health  and 
Community  Services,  and  Virgil  Frost 
chief  adult  probation  officer  in  Wood 
County. 

The  4th  degree 

After  a year  at  Hannibal-LaGrange 
College  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Ronald  D. 
Swan  left  school  to  pursue  a career  in  law 
enforcement. 

During  the  20  years  that  followed,  he 
furthered  both  his  academic  and  law  en- 
forcement careers.  He  now  holds 
bachelor's  degrees  from  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  a 
master's  degree  from  Webster  College. 
He  is  also  chief  of  police  in  Monticello,  111. 

So  when  Swan  returned  to  Hannibal- 
LaGrange  College  as  the  commencement 
speaker  this  year,  Dr.  Larry  Lewis,  presi- 
dent. finally  handed  him  a diploma  — an 
associate's  degree  in  criminal  justice. 

Swan  reciprocated  by  presenting  the 
college  with  a helmet  of  the  London 
Metropolitan  Police,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  1979  while  conducting  research 
on  police  administration  in  England.  The 
helmet  will  be  placed  on  permanent 
display 

Youngest  major 

When  Capt.  Jerry  A.  Oliver  of  the 
Phoenix  Police  Department  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  maj  or  last  month,  he 
b came  the  youngest  person  in  the 
department  's  history  to  attain  that  rank. 

Oliver,  36,  will  be  in  charge  of  two 
substations  in  central  and  south 
Phoenix. 

Also  promoted  was  Lieut.  David  C. 
Brewster,  -'ho  was  made  a captain. 
Brewster,  33,  will  become  a duty  officer 
with  the  communications  bureau. 


Law  Enforcement  Explorers  stand  tall 


On  September  8,  1982,  Carla  R.  Haup 
recognized  a customer  in  the  dry- 
cleaning  store  where  she  works  as  the 
man  who  had  robbed  her  a few  months 
earlier.  She  called  police,  and  followed  the 
suspect  as  he  left  the  store  in  order  to 
spot  the  man’s  vehicle.  He  was  arrested 
moments  later. 

Douglas  L.  Clark  was  on  his  way  to 
work  when  he  heard  gunshots  coming 
from  a store  in  his  neighborhood.  He  ran 
to  the  store  and  saw  its  owner  struggling 
with  an  armed  robber.  He  helped  restrain 
the  robber  until  police  arrived. 

For  their  actions,  Haup  and  Clark  have 


been  awarded  the  U.S.  Secret  Service's 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Award, 
which  is  given  to  members  of  the  Ex- 
plorers, a coeducational  program  for  14- 
to  20-year-olds  run  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Haup.  18,  is  from  Montebello, 
Calif.,  and  Clark,  20,  is  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the  1983 
National  Law  Enforcement  Explorer 
Conference  at  Colorado  State  Unversity 
in  Fort  Collins.  Colo.,  by  John  R.  Simp- 
son, director  of  the  Secret  Service.  They 
include  a certificate,  a medallion,  a lapel 
pin  and  a $500  scholarship. 


Five  NY  troopers  honored  for  bravery 


A New  York  State  Police  trooper  who 
was  killed  when  responding  to  a family 
dispute  has  been  awarded  the  state 
police’s  highest  honor  for  bravery,  the 
Brummer  Award,  along  with  the  two 
troopers  who  captured  his  killer  and  two 
more  who  saved  six  people  from  a burn- 
ing house. 

Trooper  Gary  E.  Kubosiak  was  killed 
August  30  when  he  confronted  a man 
who  was  firing  a gun  inside  his  home.  In- 
vestigator Timothy  B.  Howard  felled  the 
gunman  after  he  shot  Kubasiak  and  Zone 
Sergeant  George  R.  Berger  convinced 
him  to  surrender  after  he  was  shot. 

The  other  Brummer  recipients. 
Troopers  Thomas  E.  Gill  and  Thomas  J. 


Regan,  entered  a burning  apartment 
house  and  roused  all  six  occupants  when 
they  discovered  the  building  on  fire  last 
May. 

The  Brummer  Award  includes  a $5,000 
prize,  to  be  shared  by  the  five  or  their 
families. 

State  Police  members  who  received  the 
Superintendent’s  Commendation 
Awards  for  1982  were  James  R.  Bauer, 
Lynn  B.  Bradley.  Terry  C.  Pallone, 
Thomas  D.  Costello,  Alfred  D.  Wright, 
Robert  A.  Acevedo,  Thaddeus  A.  Niska, 
David  B.  Grossman,  Gerald  H.  Wien- 
ckowski  and  Anthony  Heltmer.  Francis 
E.  O'Connor  received  the  annual  George 
M.  Searle  Memorial  Award. 


Hanna  salutes  new  job  with  Champaign 


Donald  G.  Hanna,  chief  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  police  department,  has 
been  named  as  the  new  police  chief  in 
Champaign.  111. 

Hanna,  46,  has  been  chief  of  the  univer- 
sity police  at  Columbus  for  12  years.  He 
replaces  William  Dye,  who  resigned  the 
Champaign  post  to  become  head  of  the 
police  department  in  Columbia,  Mo. 

Hanna  said  his  first  priorities  as  chief 
will  be  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  of- 
ficers, to  meet  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  the  region  and  to  assess 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Champaign  force. 

He  also  said  he  will  stress  respon- 
siveness to  the  community  and  high  pro- 
ductivity. As  chief  in  Champaign,  he  will 
oversee  89  sworn  officers  in  a community 
that  includes  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Hanna  is  no  stranger  to  the  area  — he 
previously  served  as  police  chief  in  Nor- 
mal. 111.,  for  two  years  and  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  consultant  at  the  Police  Training 

Stripped  of  her  job 


Hanna 


Institute  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
before  moving  to  Ohio  State. 

Hanna  earned  a master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  in  1969. 


X,  V , 1 Wifl*  WojhJ  Pholo 

New  York  City  pobce  officer  Cibella  Borges  has  been  dismissed  from  the  force  for 

posing  nude  for  photographs  in  Beaver  magazine.  Borges.  25.  posed  for  the  picture# 
before  becoming  a police  officer  in  1981.  An  attorney  for  Borges  said  she  will  appeal. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

In  recent  terms  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  there  has  been 
a marked  increase  in 
the  number  of 
criminal  justice 
cases  in  which  an  in- 
junction  has  been 
sought  to  affect 
police  behavior.  The 
injunction  arising  in  these  cases  usually 
prohibits  a specific  type  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  officers  or  suspends  the  enforce- 
ment of  a challenged  state  statute  while 
its  constitutionality  is  being  litigated. 

In  one  recent  Supreme  Court  case  the 
principal  controversy  focused  on 
whether  a Federal  court  had  the  authori- 
ty to  regulate  a Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  tactic  through  the  use  of  an 
injunction.  In  another  case  decided  just 
two  weeks  before  the  LAPD  case,  an  in- 
junction was  utilized  by  a Federal 
District  Court  to  prohibit  the  enforce- 
ment of  a California  penal  statute  that 
was  ultimately  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. These  two  cases,  which  were 
reported  in  the  May  23rd  issue  of  Law 
Enforcement  News,  are  analyzed  below. 
Use  of  Chokeholds 

Narrowly  dividing  5-to-4,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Federal  courts  are 
without  authority  to  grant  an  injunction 
that  would  forbid  the  use  of  lethal 
chokeholds,  as  practiced  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department. 

At  the  time  the  present  case  was 
brought  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment authorized  its  officers  to  use  both 
the  "carotid"  and  “bar  arm”  holds.  The 
holds  are  administered  by  an  officer  who 
is  positioned  behind  the  subject.  The  of- 
ficer places  one  arm  around  the  neck  of 
the  subject  and  holds  that  wrist  with  his 
other  hand.  Utilizing  the  forearm  and 
bicep  muscle  the  officer  then  applies 
pressure  to  either  the  side  (carotid 
arteries)  or  the  front  of  the  neck,  which 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  flow  of 
oxygenated  blood  to  the  brain  or  oxygen 
to  the  lungs.  The  net  effect  in  either  case 
is  to  swiftly  bring  the  subject  under  con- 


‘A Federal  court  may  not  entertain  a claim 
by  any  or  all  citizens  who  no  more  than 
assert  that  certain  practices  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  unconstitutional.’ 


trol,  in  many  cases  unconscious  and  in 
several  documented  cases  dead. 

The  present  case  arose  out  of  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  the  early  morning 
hours  on  October  6,  1976.  At  approx- 
imately 2:30  that  morning,  the  respon- 
dent in  this  case,  a 24-year-old  black  resi- 
dent of  Los  Angeles,  was  driving  his  car. 
Two  Los  Angeles  police  officers  noticed 
that  one  of  his  tailiights  was  burned  out 
and  pulled  the  respondent  over  to  the 
curb.  When  the  respondent  got  out  of  his 
car  he  saw  that  both  officers  had  drawn 
their  revolvers. 

The  officers  told  the  respondent  to  face 
the  car,  spread  his  legs  and  clasp  his 
hands  over  his  head.  Without  offering 
any  resistance  the  respondent  complied 
with  the  officers’  order  and  submitted  to 
a pat-down  search.  After  the  pat-down 
was  completed  the  respondent  dropped 
his  hands.  One  of  the  officers  slammed 
his  hands  back  on  top  of  his  head,  causing 
the  respondent  to  complain  because  of 
the  pain  caused  when  the  keys  he  held  in 
his  hands  made  contact  with  his  head. 

Within  ten  seconds  after  the  respon- 
dent complained  he  found  himself  the 
subject  of  a chokehold.  While  in  the 
chokehold  the  respondent  was  hand- 
cuffed. Despite  the  fact  that  the  respon- 
dent was  handcuffed  one  of  the  officers 
continued  to  apply  the  chokehold  until 
the  driver  blacked  out.  Upon  regaining 
consciousness  the  respondent  found 
himself  lying  face  down  on  the  ground, 
choking,  gasping  for  air  and  spitting  up 
blood  and  dirt.  At  some  point  during  the 
time  he  was  unconscious,  the  respondent 
had  both  urinated  and  defecated.  In  that 
condition  he  was  issued  a traffic  citation 
and  then  released. 


Four  months  later  the  respondent 
brought  a civil  rights  suit  against  the  two 
officers  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
under  Title  42  U.S.C.  §1983.  The  relief  re- 
quested in  the  suit  included  damages  for 
injuries  to  the  plaintiff's  larynx  and  a 
preliminary  and  then  permanent  injunc- 
tion against  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  from 
utilizing  the  chokeholds. 

The  demand  for  an  injunction  was 
made  along  with  the  request  that  the 
court  issue  an  order  stating  that  the  use 
of  the  chokeholds  by  LAPD  officers  is  a 
violation  of  constitutional  rights  where 
there  is  no  threat  of  immediate  deadly 
force  being  used  against  the  officers. 

When  it  made  its  way  to  the  Sup’-eme 
Court,  the  present  case  focused  solely  on 
the  issue  of  whether  an  injunction  bar- 
ring the  chokeholds  could  properly  be 
issued  by  a Federal  court.  Based  on  af- 
fidavits, depositions  and  government 
records  the  District  Court  had  issued  a 
preliminary  injunction  prohibiting  "the 
use  of  both  the  carotid-artery  and  bar- 
arm  holds  under  circumstances  which  do 
not  threaten  death  or  serious  bodily  in- 
jury.” That  order,  which  also  mandated 
an  improved  training  program  for  the 
LAPD  as  well  as  a method  of  regular 
reporting  and  record  keeping  as  to  the 
use  of  chokeholds,  was  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

The  Supreme  Court,  with  just  five 
Justices  agreeing,  reversed  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  Federal  courts  to  grant  the 
preliminary  injunction.  Justice  White 
wrote  the  opinion  reversing  the  lower 
courts,  which  was  joined  by  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Powell,  Rehnquist 
and  O'Connor.  That  opinion  started  by 
noting  that  a short  time  after  the  com- 


mencement of  this  suit  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  imposed 
a six-month  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
chokeholds. 

While  noting  that  the  respondent  had  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  officers  and 
the  city  for  his  personal  injury,  the  ma- 
jority opinion  reasoned  that  injunctive 
relief  can  only  be  granted  where  there  ex- 
ists an  actual  controversy  and  there  is  a 
“real  and  immediate"  threat  of  harm  if 
the  injunctive  relief  was  not  granted. 

In  this  case.  Justice  White  wrote,  in 
order  for  there  to  have  been  anactu<*i  con- 
troversy which  would  have  required  in- 
junctive relief,  the  respondent  would 
have  had  to  allege  that  he  would  have 
other  encounters  with  the  police  and  "(1) 
that  all  police  officers  in  Los  Angeles 
always  choke  any  citizen  with  whom  they 
happen  to  have  an  encounter,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  arrest,  issuing  a citation  or 
for  question  or.  (2)  that  the  City  ordered 
or  authorized  police  officers  to  act  in  such 
manner." 

Justice  White  wrote:  “Absent  a suffi- 
cient likelihood  that  he  will  again  be 
wronged  in  a similar  way.”  the  respon- 
dent "is  no  more  entitled  to  an  injunction 
than  any  other  citizen  of  Los  Angeles: 
and  a Federal  court  may  not  entertain  a 
claim  by  any  or  all  citizens  who  no  more 
than  assert  that  certain  practices  of  law 
enforcement  officers  are  unconsti’ 
tutional." 

Summing  up  the  ruling,  the  Justices 
hinted  that  while  it  is  not  the  role  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  get  involved  in  issuing 
injunctions  in  situations  like  the  present 
case,  the  "individual  states  may  permit 
their  courts  to  use  injunctions  to  oversee 
the  conduct  of  law  enforcement 
Continued  on  Page  13 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 
Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  infor- 
mation, call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
344-2626,  82  Beaver  St..  NY  10005. 


Important  Reading  for  Law  Enforcement  Personnel 


ABSCAM  ETHICS 
Moral  Issues  and  Deception 
in  Law  Enforcement 

Edited  by  Gerald  M.  Caplan,  George 
Washington  University  Law  Center 
Published  for  The  Police  Foundation 
'This  book  addresses  the  painful  and  persistent 
problems  of  official  corruption.  It  poses  the 
right  questions  and  advances  solutions  that 


demand  attention.” 


— Walter  F.  Mondale 


Using  the  FBI’s  ABSCAM  investigation  as  a 
take-off  point,  these  essays  explore  the  contro- 
versial issues  of  police  undercover  tactics. 

April  *634-9  $18.50 


THE  LAW  OF  CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION 
A Book  for  Law  Enforcement 
Personnel 

Lloyd  L Weinreb 

"...  a splendid  contribution  to  police  work 
the  book  is  a concise  statement  of  the  law  of 
investigation  that  will  be  of  immediate  use  to 
police  officers  on  patrol  and  in  the  squad  room." 

— Patrick  V.  Murphy 
President  of  The  Police  Foundation 

Looks  at  the  many  circumstances  of  crime 
prevention  and  criminal  investigation  and  asks: 
How  should  an  officer  act  in  this  situation,  and 
why  ? 

1982  *838.4  $17.50 


PROGRESS  IN  POLICING 

Essays  on  Change 

Edited  by  Richard  A.  Staufenberger 
Published  for  The  Pohee  Foundation 
"...  this  book  is  a very  useful  review  of  the 
immediate  past  and  guide  to  the  problems  still 
confronting  the  American  police  service.  As 
such,  this  small,  compact  and  indexed  book 
merits  the  attention  of  everyone  from  the  rank 
of  rookie  cop  to  the  highest  level  of  police 
administratioa"  ^ , 

— The  Pohee  Chief 

1981  *395-1  $9.95  paperback 
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Americans  *emasculated  lawmen\ 


Criminal  justice  in  the  U.S.  js  seen  from  abroad 


^ A thug  puts  a gun  against  the 
stomach  of  a I7-year-old  girl.  He  com- 
mands her  to  give  him  her  radio.  She 

PUBLIC  FORUM 

Commentary 

By  J.  D.  ARANHA 

refuses  and  he  pulls  the  trigger. 

1 Across  town,  a student  walks  up  to 
his  teacher  and  sets  her  hair  on  fire  in  the 
classroom. 

1 An  18-ycar-old  boy  fatally  shoots  his 
mother  because  he  dosen't  want  to  go  to 
school. 

Ha  crazed,  disoriented  Vietnam 
veteran  holds  a suitcase  full  of  explosives 
and  threatens  to  ignite  it  if  his  demands 
are  not  met. 

H Three  men  kidnap  a pregnant  woman 


and  after  raping  her  for  three  hours  leave 
her  tied  up  in  the  car  — after  setting  the 
car  on  fire. 

Incidents  of  these  types  are  daily  oc- 
currences. People  open  the  newspapers 
and  say  “Oh  no,  not  another  one”  and 
then  ask  the  rhetorical  question, 
“What’s  happening  to  us?”  There  is  a 
momentary  shock,  but  it  wears  off, 
although  not  entirely.  Citizens  take  this 
fear  home  with  them  as  they  put  three 
locks  on  the  door  and  become  prisoners  in 
their  own  homes.  They  become  fearful  to 
walk  the  streets  even  during  the  day  and 
become  suspicious  of  virtually  everyone. 

I am  a visitor  to  the  United  States  from 
India  and  it  seems  that  a few  theoreti- 
cians with  their  psychology  and  psy- 
chiatry have  given  hardened  criminals  a 
chance  "to  get  away  with  it”  by  saying 


they  are  temporarily  insane  or  some 
other  such  silly  excuse.  I don't  deny  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  sick,  but  to  put 
emphasis  on  the  psychiatric  aspect  is 
asking  for  trouble,  and  this  country  has 
more  than  enough  of  it. 

In  modern  society,  justice  is  supposed 
to  be  the  rendering  of  a person's  due  in 
the  lights  of  right,  truth  and  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  it  is  demanded  swiftly  and 
surely.  When  it  comes  to  crime  all  want 
justice  served  and  want  their  satisfaction 
to  be  immediate.  First  they  want  quick 
action  by  the  police.  Then  when  the 
criminal  is  caught,  they  want  swift  and 
sure  court  action.  When  and  if  the  verdict 
comes  back  "guilty,”  they  want  the 
criminal  put  in  prison  on  the  spot  and  not 
allowed  to  roam  the  streets  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  endless  series  of  appeals. 
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Finally,  they  want  the  prison  system  to 
do  its  job  of  rehabilitation  so  that  an  ex- 
convict can  become  a normal  con- 
tributing member  of  society. 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  a system 
only  in  name;  sad  to  say,  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a correlated  or  unified  pro- 
gram. This  system  has  weakened  itself 
by  building  in  a lot  of  loopholes  and  too 
many  technicalities  that  allow  the 
criminal  to  get  away  with  unthinkable 
acts  of  violence.  It  has  tied  the  hands  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law  who  don’t  seem 
to  be  able  to  function  efficiently.  The 
police  have  now  become  no  more  than 
babysitters  for  social  misfits.  It  would  be 
a waste  of  money  to  hire  more  police  per- 
sonnel if  culprits  who  are  arrested  can't 
be  prosecuted.  And  it  wouldn't  do  any 
good  to  prosecute  if  there  are  not  enough 
correctional  facilities  and  programs  to 
handle  those  who  are  convicted. 

The  American  criminal  justice  system 
is  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
nocent and  this  is  one  significant  way  in 
which  a democracy  differs  from  a dic- 
tatorship. But  from  what  I see  — and  as 
many  prominent  American  individuals 
have  argued  — there  seem  to  be  too  many 
rights  for  the  criminal  and  not  enough  for 
the  innocent  of  society.  The  system  has 
to  bring  back  into  focus,  and  into  balance, 
the  rights  of  the  victims.  There  seems  to 
be  no  national  standard  of  punishment 
for  the  guilty  and.  regrettably,  there 
seems  to  be  little  confidence  in  the  cur- 
rent way  the  system  functions. 

At  times  it  seems  that  it  is  the  police 
who  are  in  the  dock  on  trial.  They  know 
they  have  become  ineffective  and  at 
times  turn  a bbnd  eye  when  they  see 
crimes  and  injustices  being  committed. 
This  is  a consequence  of  society  having 
emasculated  the  lawman. 

The  children  of  any  country  are  its 
future  generation.  They  definitely  need 
to  be  looked  after  but  not  to  the  extent 
where  they  become  potential  criminals. 
As  a result  of  some  children  committing 
criminal  acts  and  getting  away  with 
them,  others  get  the  idea  that  it  is  easier 
and  more  lucrative  to  be  a thug  than  to  be 
a law-abiding  citizen.  In  the  minds  of 
most  kids  who  are  knocking  off  houses  is 
the  idea  that  his  lawyer  will  get  the  right 
judge  and  eventually  he  will  end  up  on 
probation.  If.  though,  these  kids  knew 
that  if  they  committed  a burglary  they 
would  definitely  be  going  to  jail  for  a year 
when  they  were  caught,  it  would  be  a 
deterrent. 

Yes,  the  criminal  has  rights.  But  to 
give  one  his  rights  should  not  mean  to 
disallow  the  masses  theirs,  and  from 
what  I see  that  is  exactly  what  is  occur- 
ring. The  criminal  is  asserting  his  rights 
and  using  them  to  punish  society  for 
whatever  degenerate  reason.  Crime 
seems  to  have  gained  control  of  the 
system.  The  system  is  so  inundated  with 
criminal  cases  that  it  is  forced  to 
negotiate  with  the  criminal,  which  should 
never  ever  be  the  case. 

Recently  I had  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
prehend a thief  who  had  stolen  a wallet 
from  a girl’s  handbag  in  a college  library 
in  New  York.  When  he  was  apprehended 
all  he  kept  sajdng  was  that  he  had  to  keep 
quiet,  but  he  added  that  he  would  "fix” 
me  when  he  was  released.  He  didn’t  seem 
to  be  bothered  that  he  had  just  commit- 
ted a crime  and  had  been  apprehended.  I 
presume  in  his  mind  he  felt  had  the  right 
to  steal  something  from  someone. 

In  this  observer's  view  of  things,  the 
essentials  for  a decent  criminal  justice 
system  would  be; 

H A criminal  code  that  clearly  defines 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Two  Mass,  cops  get  life  in 
fatal  motel-brawl  beating 


Two  Everett.  Mass.,  police  officers  con- 
victed of  second-degree  murder  last 
month  have  received  some  of  the  harsh- 
est sentences  ever  imposed  on  a law  en- 
forcement officer  — life  in  prison. 

Officers  John  McLeod,  38.  and  Richard 
Aiello,  30,  were  given  mandatory  life 
prison  terms  after  a jury  found  them  guil- 
ty of  killing  Vincent  J.  Bordonaro,  54. 
during  a motel  brawl. 

A third  officer.  John  Macauda,  30.  was 
sentenced  to  six  to  ten  years  in  prison 
after  the  same  jury  convicted  him  of 
manslaughter  and  assault.  Two  more, 
William  McClusky.  also  an  Everett  of- 
ficer, and  Michael  Nadwomy  of  nearby 
Chelsea  were  acquitted  of  all  charges  in 
connection  with  the  violence. 

“Let  the  message  be  loud  and  clear  to 
the  small  minority  who  believe  with 
authority  they  are  above  the  law."  Judge 
Robert  Barton  said  at  the  sentencing. 
‘‘The  message  is  that  society  will  not 
tolerate  police  brutality." 


The  officers  were  convicted  on  charges 
s temming  from  a raid  la  s t J uly  on  a motel 
lounge  on  the  town  line  between  Chelsea 
and  Everett,  Mass. 

According  to  the  prosecution,  the  of- 
ficers raided  the  bar  in  retaliation  for  a 
beating  that  McLeod  suffered  earlier  at 
the  bar,  when  he  was  off  duty. 

Witnesses  testified  that  police  chased 
a dozen  customers  into  a motel  room, 
broke  down  the  door  and  beat  the 
customers  with  clubs  and  nightsticks. 
They  said  McLeod  was  then  led  into  the 
room,  still  bloody  from  the  earlier  fight, 
and  told  to  "finish  them  off.” 

The  witnesses  testified  that  McLeod 
beat  the  men,  shouting,  "I'm  John 
McLeod  and  don’t  you  forget  it." 

Bordonaro  died  a week  later  of  head  in- 
juries. 

Six  Chelsea  police  officers,  including 
Nadwomy,  have  been  charged  with  falsi- 
fying records  after  the  raid  and  will  be 
tried  later  this  month. 


^ . m»  • i nwiu 

John  McLeod  (1.)  and  Officer  Richard  Aiello  listen  stoicaUy  in  a Cambridge. 
Mass.,  courtroom  as  they  are  sentenced  to  mandatory  life  terms  for  their  role  in  the 


motel  brawl  that  left  one  man  dead. 


Wide  Worid  Photo 

BUI  MitcheU  (I.|  and  James  Campbell,  part  of  the  five-member  citizens'  patrol  unit 
that  keeps  an  eye  out  for  crimes  and  fires  in  the  east-central  lUinois  town  of  Homer. 


Apprehensive  town  fathers  sing 
a new  tune  about  voiunteer  patroi 


Prototype-writers: 

Promotion  policy  devised 


Homer,  lU,,  has  1,400  residents  and  no 
police  officers.  Its  crime  is  minor  for  the 
most  part  — vandalism  and  teenage 
mischief  like  driving  on  sidewalks. 

But  the  merchants  in  Homer  and  a 
number  of  citizens  thought  the  town 
needed  a little  local  law  enforcement.  So 
they  set  up  the  Merchants'  Patrol,  under 
which  five  volunteers  outfitted  in  used 
police  uniforms  and  carrying  nightsticks 
patrol  the  streets  looking  for  crimes  or 
fires. 

The  volunteers  have  no  enforcement 
authority  and  must  report  any  crimes 
they  spot  to  the  Champaign  County 


sheriff’s  office.  Both  the  sheriff  and  town 
leaders  have  been  wary  of  the  patrol, 
refusing  to  aUow  the  volunteers  access  to 
the  communications  system  or  to  provide 
them  with  insurance. 

But  the  volunteers  are  undaunted,  and 
have  begun  to  win  some  acceptance. 
Their  philosophy,  "Ours  is  just  to  look 
and  leave.”  has  eased  fears  that  they 
would  overreact  or  take  on  a vigilante  ap- 
proach, and  the  mayor  admits  that  van- 
dalism is  down  since  the  patrol  began. 

”I  think  it's  turned  out  to  be  a good 
thing.”  Mayor  Marion  Woodside  said. 


The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
has  completed  a model  policy  for  police 
promotions  that  is  designed  to  guide  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  establishing 
their  own  policies  for  promoting  officers 
to  the  ranks  of  sergeant,  lieutenant  and 
captain. 

The  model  policy,  a nine-page  docu- 
ment approved  at  PERF’s  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C..  last 
month,  recommends  that  agencies: 

H Provide  written  directives  governing 
all  promotion  activities,  including 
eligibility  criteria  for  each  position,  the 
weight  given  to  various  components  of 
testing,  methods  for  selecting  officers  for 
promotion  and  appeal  procedures.  These 
directives  should  be  available  to  anyone. 

^ Complete  a job  analysis  of  each  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  required  for  the  job. 

H Post  examination  announcements  in 
a "timely  and  sufficient”  manner. 

t Use  a written  test,  promotion  poten 
tial  rating  and  oral  interview  for  can- 
didates for  the  ranks  of  sergeant  and 
lieutenant,  and  use  an  assessment  center 
and  promotion  potential  rating  for  can- 
didates for  captain. 

H Require  two years’service  in  the  rank 
immediately  below  that  being  sought. 

The  model  policy  also  establishes  pro- 
cedures for  handling  each  phase  of 
testing  and  appointment. 

It  recommends  that  the  written  test  be 
developed  by  a qualified  individual, 
organization  or  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  validated  either  by  an  agency- 
conducted  task  analysis  or  by  a qualified 
consultant.  Applicants  should  have  ac- 
cess to  all  written  materials  used  to 
develop  the  test,  it  says,  and  receive 
notification  of  their  test  scores  within  30 
days. 

The  promotion  potential  ratings 
should  be  done  by  two  first-line  super- 
visors who  have  directly  supervised  the 
candidate  and  by  a manager  two  ranks 
above  the  candidate,  the  policy  says.  The 
ratings  should  be  reviewed  for  personal 
bias,  it  says,  and  candidates  should  have 
the  chance  to  review  and  appeal  the 
ratings. 

The  policy  says  that  supervisors 
should  be  held  accountable  for  their 
ratings  £md  provide  written  narratives  to 


justify  the  scores. 

According  to  the  model  policy,  oral  in- 
terviews should  be  administered  by  a 
panel  of  senior  officers  — including  of- 
ficers from  other  agencies  or  civilians  to 
minimize  favoritism  or  bias  from  within 
the  department. 

Assessment  centers  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  at  least  three  senior  of- 
ficers or  consultants,  who  provide  a com- 
posite score. 

“A  promotion  process  which  results  in 
the  advancement  of  the  most  highly 
qualified  candidates  is  an  obvious  advan- 
tage to  the  agency,  and  is  an  important 
factor  in  insuring  quality  police  services, 
an  efficient  use  of  the  agency’s  human 
and  fiscal  resources,  and  the  achievement 
of  agency  objectives,"  the  policy  states. 

PERF  staff  members  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  model  policy  for  about  a year, 
and  presented  an  earlier  version  at  the 
PERF  meeting  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  conference  last  fall.  Disagree- 
ment about  some  aspects  of  the  policy 
delayed  its  approval  until  the  spring 
meeting, 

Among  the  issues  that  proved  to  be 
controversial  was  the  handling  of  lateral  ' 
entries,  according  to  some  PERF 
members.  The  approved  policy  makes  no 
mention  of  lateral  entry,  except  to  say 
that,  "If  theagency  uses  or  is  planning  to 
use  lateral  entry  to  a position  from  out- 
side the  agency  as  part  of  the  promotion 
process,  a written  directive  must 
stipulate  the  procedures  for  such  entry." 

PERF  members  also  shied  away  from 
making  a statement  referring  to  affir- 
mative action.  Wording  that  urged  agen- 
cies "to  promote  women  and  minority 
group  candidates  to  all  positions  in  order 
to  reflect  the  composition  of  the  com- 
munity" was  deleted  from  the  final  ver- 
sion. 

PERF  members  said  they  hope  the  pro- 
motions policy  will  be  used  in  the  same 
fashion  as  a previous  model  policy  deal- 
ing with  disciplinary  procedures,  which 
has  been  issued  to  about  600  agencies. 

Copies  are  available  for  S2  each,  plus 
postage  and  handling,  from  PERF,  1909 
K Street  N.W.,  Suite  400.  Washington, 

DC  20006. 
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The  not-so-silent  majority 


An  interview  with  smalhagency  spokesman  Fred  Hayes,  pt 


Fred  Hayes  has  been  chief  of  police  in  Romeoville, 
III,  for  17 years.  He  admits  that  heading  up  a depart- 
ment of  29  sworn  officers  and  11  civilian  employees, 
in  a town  of 16,000  residents,  may  not  be  as  exciting 
as  policing  a large  city,  but  he  says  law  enforcement 
in  0 small  town  has  its  rewards. 

"The  officers  fin  a small  agency!  feel  comfortable 
with  themselves,  that  they're  contributing 
something,  that  they  're  getting  something  is  return. 
They're  recognized  in  the  community,  which  is  prob- 
ably something  special  for  them, " he  said.  "After 
that,  I think  it's  just  comfortable.  You  settle  back, 
and  say  in  your  inner  self,  this  is  what  I want  to  do  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  " 

During  his  years  with  the  Romeoville  police,  Hayes 
has  become  involved  with  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  in  1980  served  as  the  group's 
president.  That  led  him  to  become  active  with  the 
State  Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  a division  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  He 
is  now  general  chairman  of  SACOP. 

Hayes  said  SACOP  serves  as  a "conduit  for  the 
various  state  associations,  giving  them  a liason  to 


the  international  group  on  a more  formal  basis. " 
Established  as  a formed  division  of  I ACP  in  1977,  it 
has  come  to  represent  the  small-town  police  chiefs, 
and  has  made  Hayes  even  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems those  chiefs  face. 

"This  just  came  to  a focus  for  me  in  the  last  several 
months  now  that  I've  been  general  chairman  of 
SACOP,  "Hayes  said.  "It's  time  someone  was  made 
aware  of  fthej situation,  that  smaller  agencies  are  the  \ 
majority  of  law  enforcement '' 

Hayes  argues  that  more  resources  should  be  allot- 
ted to  small  law  enforcement  agencies,  manyofwhich 
face  the  dilemma,  as  his  city  does,  of  either  reducing 
police  seroices  or  putting  the  city  finances  in  the  red  \ 
He  also  believes  that  police  chiefs  should  get  "back  > 
to  basics  ” in  training,  and  advocates  stress  counsel- 
ing for  officers  in  departments  of  all  sizes. 

But  mostly  he  stands  up  for  the  little  guys  like 
himself  "After  alt,"  he  says,  "the  majority  of  law  en-  \ 
forcemeat  officers  are  in  smaller  departments.  ” 


Don't  Forget  the  Little  Guy 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Do  you  find  that  smaU 
police  agencies  are  ignored  in  the  field,  by  those  in  the 
big-city  agencies  or  in  FederaJ  agencies? 

HAYES:  Yes.  The  majority  of  police  agencies  are  small 
agencies,  not  big-city  agencies.  That's  actually  the  ma- 
jority of  law  enforcement,  in  the  small  agencies.  You 
tend  to  pay  attention  to  Chicago  and  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  and  forget  that  in  between  the  East  Coast  emd 
the  West  Coast,  the  majority  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  in  smaller  departments. 

This  just  came  to  a focus  for  me  in  the  last  several 
months  now  that  I 've  been  general  chairman  of  SACOP 
(State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police],  in  that  I've  had 
an  opportunity  to  attend  several  national  criminal 
justice  seminars,  which  I found  were  quality,  infor- 
mative seminars.  But  what  you  're  finding  there  is  infor- 
mation that  is  a quality  product  given  to  mostly  larger 
city  chiefs,  and  that  always  seems  to  prevail.  Grants 
have  always  been  afforded  to  larger  cities.  It's  time  that 
someone  was  made  aware  of  that  situation,  that  smaller 
agencies  are  the  majority  of  law  enforcement.  It  just 
came  to  my  mind  in  the  last  couple  of  months  at  a couple 
of  those  seminars.  It's  not  giving  them  [small-city 
chiefs]  the  ample  tools  to  work  with. 

LEN:  What  do  you  consider  a "small"  agency?  If  you 
had  to  set  an  arbitrary  cut-off  point,  what  would  it  be? 
HAYES:  I don't  know.  A big-city  chief,  for  example 
New  York  City,  may  think  that  Miami,  Florida,  is  a 
small  department.  We  in  Romeoville  don’t  really  con- 
sider ourselves  — I mean  I don't  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  say  to  myself.  "I'm  a small-town  chief.”  I don’t 
know  if  there's  any  ma^cal  number. 

LEN:  What  are  some  of  the  differences  between  policing 
in  a larger  city  and  a smaller  one? 

HAYES:  Compared  with  Chicago,  I really  don't  see  that 
much  difference.  Their  rates  are  probably  higher,  things 
would  be  happening  much  quicker  than  they  would  in  a 
smaller  city,  but  I think  we  handle  the  same  type  of 
problems.  One  thing,  though,  that  smaller  towns  are 
handling  more  of  is  service  calls.  So  we  have  to  gear 
ourselves  more  toward  servicing  the  community  rather 
than  crime-fighting  tactics. 

LEN:  Does  that  mean  that  small-town  residents  are 
more  willing  to  call  police  for  service? 

HAYES:  Not  necessarily.  Our  crime  rates  would  prob- 
ably be  about  the  same  as  in  the  large  cities;  per  capita 
they  would  be  about  the  same.  For  example,  Chicago 
may  have  one  murder  a day,  where  I've  had  one  murder 
this  year.  But  their  murder  rate  is  based  on  several 
milhon  people.  So  most  of  our  calls  are  for  service:  that's 
how  we  gear  ourselves. 


Finding  and  Keeping  Cops 

LEN:  Being  a small  department,  most  likely  with 
salaries  that  don’t  match  that  of  the  large  cities,  do  you 
have  a hard  time  recruiting  qualified  candidates? 
HAYES:  I think  we  pay  better  than  the  Chicago 
suburbs.  Their  starting  salary  may  be  larger,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  career,  what  we’re  paying  is  very 
good. 

Technically,  in  Illinois  police  departments  don't 
recruit  their  officers.  The  Fire  and  Police  Commission 
does  that. 

LEN:  But  are  there  enough  candidates  applying? 

H AYEJS:  Oh,  sure.  The  market  is  there.  In  fact,  we  gave 
a test  about  a month  ago  and  I think  we  had  about  80 
candidates  that  passed  the  exam,  and  that's  to  fill  a cou- 
ple of  slots. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a lot  of  turnover?  Do  you  find 
yourself  serving  as  a training  ground  for  officers  who 
want  to  go  on  to  larger  departments? 

HAYES:  We  find  some  of  that,  yes.  Maybe  they  con- 
sider working  conditions  are  different,  maybe  the 
benefits  are  better.  You  get  a lot  of  mobility  that  way. 
Maybe  the  political  influence  — whatever  the  reason. 
That  normally  happens  within  five  to  seven  years.  After 
that  time,  they’re  pretty  well  entrenched  in  that  depart- 
ment and  are  going  to  stay.  Normally,  if  they’re  going  to 
move  it’s  going  to  be  in  five  years'  time.  That  means  we 
probably  get  one  or  two  going  a year.  We  have  some  of- 
ficers that  have  joined  the  FBI,  had  some  go  into  state 
agencies.  I think  what  they're  looking  for  is  a different 
type  of  policing  than  just  answering  police  calls.  They’re 
looking  for  career  mobility,  which  you  can't  always  get 
in  a small  department.  The  opportunities  aren't  there. 
Sometimes  when  they  go  to  another  agency  about  our 
size,  it's  because  they’ve  been  offered  something  other 
than  just  going  on  patrol.  Some  of  our  officers  after 
several  months  may  go  to.  for  example,  a juvenile 
bureau. 

LEN:  What  draws  people  like  yourself  — those  who  stay 
beyond  the  first  five  years  — to  small-town  policing? 
HAYES:  I enjoy  it.  I think  just  the  interaction  with  peo- 
ple, I kind  of  like  that.  I can't  say  there's  any  thing  really 
exciting  about  it.  Although  I suppose  certain  aspects 
seem  exciting.  I’ve  never  looked  at  it  that  way.  It’s  just 
something  that  I enjoy  doing. 

The  officers  (in  a small  agency)  feel  comfortable  with 
themselves,  that  they’re  contributing  something,  that 
they're  getting  something  in  return.  They're  recognized 
in  the  community,  which  is  probably  something  special 
for  them,  recognition.  Whether  you're  writing  a 
newspaper  article  or  answering  a call,  what  you’re  look- 
ing for  is  some  kind  of  recognition.  After  that,  I think 
it's  just  comfortable.  You  settle  back,  and  say  in  your  in- 


“Large  cities  caii  it 
‘community-based  poiicing’ 
and  they’ve  got  aii  kinds  of 
fancy  terms  for  it,  but  that’s 
what  occurs  in  smalier 
communities  every  day. 
Larger  cities  must  work  on 
that,  it’s  easier  for  us.” 


ner  self,  this  is  what  I want  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

In  the  Political  Arena 

LEN:  Does  working  in  a smaller  city  leave  you  open  to  a 
lot  of  political  interference? 

HAYES:  Well,  I think  every  town  has  that  to  some 
degree.  I see  quite  a few  big-city  chiefs  scolding  smaller- 
town  chiefs  over  that  very  issue.  It  depends  on  the 
political  situation  in  that  town,  and  the  political  situa- 
tion is  always  changing.  Sometimes  you  find  you  can’t 
speak  out  on  an  issue,  or  it  would  be  better  if  you  didn’t. 
I think  it's  there,  and  I think  it  would  be  foolish  to  pre- 
tend it  wasn't,  so  it  becomes  now  a matter  of  power. 
Some  chiefs  can  handle  it  and  some  chiefs  can’t;  some  of- 
ficers can  handle  it  and  some  can’t.  But  I think  it’s  a fact 
of  life. 

LEN:  Does  it  ever  go  beyond  the  point  of  feeling 
restricted  in  your  political  activities,  and  turn  into  re- 
quests for  favors  or  someone  trying  to  tell  you  how  to 
run  things? 

HAYES:  We’re  always  open  to  suggestions,  and  do 
work  with  (citizens]  and  we  don’t  want  to  discount  that. 
But  you  always  must  be  proxdding  what  you  think  is 
right.  You’ve  got  to  have  the  personal  integrity  and 
leadership  that  people  are  looking  for  you  to  provide 
some  type  of  direction  in  maintaining  public  safety. 
What  you  get  is  many  private  interest  groups  speaking 
out  on  their  own  behalf,  and  you  must  keep  in  mind 
what’s  good  for  the  entire  community. 

LEN:  Have  you  ever  been  in  a position  where  you  felt 
you  were  being  asked  to  compromise  that  integrity? 
HAYES:  I think  you  are  occasionally,  sure.  But  I think 
after  a while,  after  you  develop  any  type  of  tenure  within 
a community,  that  people  after  a while  won’t  even  sub- 
ject you  to  that.  They  know  what  you  stand  for,  so  they 
don't  bother.  Occasionally,  there  might  be  some 
challenges,  but  after  a while  that  doesn’t  occur.  You’ve 
got  to  develop  yourself  and  you’ve  got  to  have  personal 
integrity  and  notallow  a double  standard  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  community.  If  you  maintain  that,  I don’t 
think  you’ll  have  any  problem. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  that  one  of  the  things  you  like 
about  policing  in  a small  town  is  the  contact  with  people. 
Does  working  in  a situation  where  you  can  know  the 
citizens  better  help  as  far  as  getting  people  to  cooperate 
in  giving  you  leads  and  following  through  with 
testimony? 

HAYES:  Oh,  yes,  sure.  Large  cities  call  it  "community- 
based  policing"  and  they’ve  got  all  kinds  of  fancy  terms 
for  it,  but  that’s  what  occurs  in  smaller  communities 
every  day.  Larger  cities  must  work  on  that  and  be  aware 
of  it.  make  an  effort  to  maintain  that.  It  is  easier  for  us  to 
develop  that  and  maintain  that.  You  do  become 
somewhat  more  successful. 

Dollar  Wisdom 

LEN:  Is  managing  a police  budget  more  difficult  in  a 
small  agency?  For  example,  larger  cities  can  respond  to 
budget  cuts  by  reducing  their  specialized  departments, 
but  you  don’t  have  the  specialized  departments  to  cut 
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police  chief  of  Romeoviiie,  ill. 


back. 

HAYES:  We're  going  through  that  now.  It's  just  a mat- 
ter of  if  you  don't  have  the  money  you  can't  do  it.  It’s  a 
matter  of  maintaining  basic  services.  Several  years  ago, 
we  were  at  that  point  of  basic  services.  The  community 
leaders  saw  that  they  had  to  support  the  police  to  main- 
tain service.  Now  we're  at  the  point  again  where  it's 
either  that  (reduce  service)  or  put  the  entire  city  budget 
in  the  red. 

I think  you’ve  got  to  maintain  a certain  amount  of 
total  objectivity.  We  have  to  make  the  city  fathers 
aware  that  we’re  going  to  have  to  have  a certain  amount 
while  negotiating  this  budget  problem.  I’m  sure  we’re 
very  selfish,  but  we  should  be  very  protective  [of  our 
budget]  to  maintain  the  level  of  service  we  provide.  But 
then  again.  I don’t  know  where  the  money  might  come 
from.  You  can  only  tax  at  a certain  rate  and  you  can  only 
get  so  much  income  through  various  taxes,  so  you've 
got  to  maintain  some  objectivity  about  where  you’re  go- 
ing to  cut,  which  department  is  going  to  get  cut,  at  a 
level  that  they  can  maintain  a certain  level  of  service  and 
continue  their  operation. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  these  kinds  of  problems  will  mean 
that  more  small  departments  will  face  extinction  or  con- 
solidation because  towns  simply  can’t  afford  a local 
police  department? 

HAYES:  It’s  possible.  I've  seen  that  in  some  com- 
munities in  Illinois.  That  is  a possibility.  I 'm  not  saying 
that  we’re  going  to  find  a prevalence  of  that 

LEN:  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a problem  if  small  depart- 
ments do  start  disappearing? 

HAYES:  I think  that  each  individual  community  has  to 
answer  that  for  themselves.  As  for  the  total  picture  of 

I law  enforcement,  I’m  not  sure  if  that  would  be  a prob- 

, lem. 

i If  you  had  an  agency  that  had,  for  example.  10  of- 
ficers, that  doesn’t  mean  you  have  a lesser  amount  of 
service  in  that  community,  because  they  are  also  sup- 
plementing their  services  by  using  state  agencies  and 
county  agencies.  So  I can’t  really  say,  and  I really  hate 
to  put  a magic  number  on  a town  [as  to  an  adequate 
number  of  police).  In  some  towns  it  may  be  15  and  in 
other  towns  it  could  be  five. 

If  the  community  is  comfortable  with  the  level  of  ser- 
vice — and  I don't  mean  just  the  community  itself  in 
geographical  boundaries,  but  the  surrounding  areas  are 
also  comfortable  with  that,  the  jails  and  the  other 
criminal  justice  agencies  — I don't  see  any  problem. 

I don’t  see  where  big  is  better.  You  know,  we’re  talk- 
ing about  quality,  not  quantity. 

Is  Bigger  Better? 

LEN:  Some  people  would  argue  that  larger  departments 
are  more  efficient,  that  they  can  afford  specialized 
equipment  and  specialized  bureaus. 

HAYES;  Hypothetically,  I suppose  that  would  be  cor- 
rect. Practically,  that  is  not  happening.  Bigger  is  not 
necessarily  better  in  providing  service.  They  have  units 
within  themselves  for  providing  services  — you  know, 
crime  laboratories,  and  that  kind  of  thing  — but  really, 
are  they  doing  anything  better?  I’m  not  saying  that 
they  couldn't  do  it  better,  or  shouldn’t  be  doing  it  better, 
but  1 don't  see  where  they're  doing  that  at  all  levels. 
Because  I can  provide  resources  so  that  the  end  product 
is  the  same. 

LEN:  On  the  other  hand,  some  argue  that  communities 
with  larger  departments  lose  the  ability  to  direct  their 
police  force  and  set  their  own  priorities  and  have  local 
control  over  policing.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

HAYES:  Yes,  you  can’t  do  that  with  a state  or  county 
agency.  There’s  a community  just  outside  of  Chicago 
that  had  a county  service  for  the  last  1 0 years,  they  must 
have  about  60,000  people,  they  just  formed  their  own 
police  force  just  for  those  reasons.  The  citizens  weren’t 
satisfied  with  the  level  of  service  and  they  had  no  control 
on  their  city  services. 

LEN;  One  issue  that  has  gotten  a lot  of  attention  lately 
is  police  stress  and  how  officers  handle  the  demands  of 
their  jobs.  Is  that  different  for  officers  in  a small  agen- 
cy? 


HAYES:  Some  things  may  be  different,  but  I don’t 
think  all  the  things  are  different.  One  of  the  differences 
is  boredom  — that  causes  a lot  of  stress,  because  it  is  a 
mundane  job.  Of  course,  you  never  know  whether  an  ap- 
prehension is  going  to  occur  on  the  next  call.  If  you’re  in 
New  York  or  somewhere,  a lot  more  apprehensions  are 
going  to  occur,  a lot  faster. 

Smaller  agencies  don’t  have  the  money  to  pay  a full- 
time person  to  handle  the  stress  problems,  but  we  do 
provide  that  service  here.  We  do  have  caseworkers  on 
the  staff  to  serve  that  function.  I know  many  depart- 
ments do  not,  although  they  do  have  the  resources  — 
maybe  they  have  a small  university  in  their  area  or  a 
local  psychologist.  It’s  important  to  provide  that  ser- 
vice. Even  if  it’s  the  police  department  chaplain.  People 
need  to  get  that  frustration  out. 

LEN:  We’ve  been  talking  about  small  agencies  as  a 
group.  Are  there  differences  between  small  agencies? 
How  does  policing  in  Romeoville.  for  instance,  differ 


Would  you  agree? 

HAYES:  What  you’ve  got  to  look  at  is  what’s  the 
magical  number  of  hours  of  training^  Perhaps  officers  in 
a large  city  need  more  hours  of  training  because  they  've 
got  a larger  operation.  As  to  puttiiig  labels  on.  I just 
think  it  s impossible.  An  officer  in  a small  town  may  not 


“There  are  some  who  still  brag  about  [the]  number  of 
officers  that  have  college  degrees.  Those  days  are  past 
Today  I think  there  is  less  emphasis  on  college.” 


from  a pobce  agency  of  the  same  size  in  a rural  area? 
HAYES:  I 've  been  trying  to  resolve  that  point  for  years. 
I meet  regularly  with  chiefs  from  all  over,  and  1 always 
try  to  judge  their  agency  against  mine.  But  maybe  they 
have  a community  of  upper  middle-class  residential 
homes  with  hardly  any  commercial  businesses,  and 
another  may  have  blue-collar  workers  and  farm  people. 
You  certainly  handle  crimes  in  different  ways,  different 
types  of  crimes,  that  were  not  identified  in  trainingasa 
necessary  part  of  police  work,  yet  those  people  expect 
that  level  of  service  that  they  want.  In  an  agricultural 
area,  having  their  crops  stolen  is  serious  and  chiefs  in 
those  areas  have  to  deal  with  that.  I can’t  really  identify 
with  that.  I think  unless  you 've  been  in  a department  for 
a number  of  years  — it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  go  down 
there  and  say,  “This  is  the  crime  that  we  should  be  pay- 
ing attention  to.” 

The  Training  Factor 

LEN:  Another  area  that  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
smaller  agencies  is  providing  adequate  training  for  of- 
ficers and  keeping  them  trained  in  the  state-of-the-art 
methods.  Do  you  think  your  officers  are  adequately 
trained? 

HAYES:  I think  chiefs  never  really  feel  comfortable 
with  the  level  of  training  of  their  officers.  At  least,  that’s 
the  way  I ’ve  always  felt.  I 've  always  tried  to  maintain  a 
fairly  aggressive  level  of  training.  It’s  perhaps  true  that 
in  today's  society  it  would  be  foolish  to  be  remiss  in  pro- 
viding an  adequate  amount  of  training,  what  with 
various  liable  positions  we're  in  if  we  don’t  provide 
enough  training. 

LEN:  Some  police  administrators  in  small  cities  who 
have  faced  suits  over  their  officers'  actions  have  com- 
plained that  the  courts  used  large-city  trmning  pro- 
grams as  a standard  for  judging  the  training  in  small 
cities,  and  argue  that  the  two  shouldn’t  be  compared. 


need  as  many  hours.  Just  the  fact  that  they’re  getting  X 
number  of  hours  of  training  is  not  necessarily  going  to 
limit  the  number  of  suits  against  a department.  Maybe 
it  would  reduce  the  amount  of  damages,  if  that’s  what 
you're  looking  for. 

Our  officers,  most  of  them  have  college  training.  They 
all  have  police  work  at  some  kind  of  academy  [in  addi- 
tion to  the  required  training.)  There  are  some  in  police 
work  who  still  brag  about  there  are  X number  of  officers 
in  their  department  that  have  this  many  college  degrees. 
Those  days  are  past.  I think  the  majority  of  depart- 
ments today  are.  those  officers  are  all  college  educated. 
So  today,  I think  there  is  less  emphasis  on  college  and 
more  on  training.  At  one  time,  we  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  college  that  we  were  a little  bit  remiss  toward  the 
training  aspect.  We  thought  education  would  take  care 
of  everything. 

LEN:  Are  there  particular  areas  in  which  you  think 
there  hasn't  been  enough  attention  paid  to  training? 
HAYES:  Sometimes  we  forget  somewhat  the  basics  and 
we're  always  looking  at  these  high  technical  specialist 
areas  and  forget  about  basics.  For  example,  updates  on 
criminal-constitutional  law,  new  enforcement  tech- 
niques. Maybe  we  should  get  some  course  designed  to  — 
sometimes  we  forget  some  of  our  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, department  rules,  that  type  of  thing.  More  or 
less  giving  the  officer  assurance  and  confidence  that  he 
is  going  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  like  spring  training  for  the  Yankees.  They’re  not 
going  out  there  and  teaching  them  ail  these  advanced 
techniques.  They’re  going  back  to  basics,  starting  with 
calisthenics,  throwing  the  ball  back  and  forth,  catching 
flyballs.  Back  to  basics.  That's  what  some  of  the 
coaches  feel  is  necessary  and  1 think  sometimes  the 
chiefs  forget  that.  All  it  is  is  giving  them  confidence,  giv- 
ing them  an  update  on  some  of  the  things  we  thought  we 
forgot  and  bringing  them  back  to  mind. 


Coming  up  in  Law  Enforcement  News: 

An  interview  with  George  Napper, 
Atlanta’s  Public  Safety  Commissioner 

and 

A progress  report  on  the  effort  to  consolidate 
two  county  agencies  in  Westchester,  New  York 
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In  the  nine  months  since  the  first 
privately  run  victim's  assistance  pro- 
gram was  launched,  it  has  raised  approx- 
imately S13.000.  Unfortunately  for  the 
founders  of  the  Crime  Victims  Fund  of 
San  Diego,  that  fund-raising  effort  still 
leaves  the  program  $287,000  short  of  its 
goal  for  the  first  year. 

The  fund  was  established  last 
September  to  help  victims  of  crime  pay 
medical  bills,  property  losses  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  crimes  against 
them. 

The  founders  had  hoped  to  raise 
$300,000  in  the  first  year,  but  say  they 
are  not  discouraged  by  the  lag  in  dona- 
tions. "I  think  we’ve  done  very  well  with 
the  resources  we  have,"  Beverly 
DiGregorio  told  The  San  Diego  Union. 
"But  there  is  so  much  more  to  do." 


The  Crime  Victims  Fund  has  allotted 
$6,000  to  20  crime  victims  so  far.  leaving 
it  with  a bank  account  of  $7,000.  The 
founders  are  working  to  add  to  that  total 
with  fund-raisers  such  as  the  recent  San 
Diego  Bar  Association  Auxiliary  benefit 
dinner. 

DiGregorio  said  the  fund  needs  enough 
money  to  hire  a full-time  staff.  "I  think  if 
we  had  a couple  of  people  who  could  work 
full  time,  it  would  go  very  quickly 
because  when  I go  around  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple, they  are  universally  supportive.  It's 
just  a matter  of  reaching  out." 

She  said  citizens  in  at  least  three  other 
states  are  considering  similar  victim- 
assistance  funds,  and  that  she  hopes  the 
organization  eventually  will  be  a national 


Anchorage  police  win  contract 
paying  $44,000  after  five  years 


Continued  from  Page  1 
completes  20  years  of  service  can  receive 
a lifetime  pension  equal  to  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  officer’s  highest  annual  earn- 
ings. 

Officers’  base  pay  is  supplemented  by  a 
wide  range  of  "add-ons."  Each  receives  a 
$5  per  day  food  allowance,  a guarantee  of 
either  a lunch  break  of  one  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  shift  or  overtime  pay  for  the 
period,  and  a complete  uniform  plus 
replacement  of  unserviceable  items  and 
$200  each  year  for  miscellaneous 
clothing.  The  city  also  pays  for  uniform 
dry  cleaning. 

In  addition,  the  new  contract  gives  six 
percent  extra  to  officers  who  work  the  7 
P.M.  to  5 A.M.  shift  and  another  eight 
percent  for  officers  with  a bachelor’s 
degree,  plus  one  percent  longevity  pay 
for  each  year  of  employment  up  to  10 
years.  Officers  who  enroll  in  college 
courses  or  a job-related  degree  program 
are  reimbursed  by  the  city  for  tuition  and 
books. 

All  together,  the  add-ons  could  provide 
an  officer  with  a 1983  gross  salary  of  ap- 


Rookies  training  rookies: 


proximately  $56,000  before  overtime. 
Overtime  pay  begins  with  a guaranteed 
four  hours  at  a minimum  of  one  and  a half 
times  the  base  pay  for  court  appearances 
on  off-duty  time,  to  a high  of  two  and  a 
half  times  the  base  rate  for  time  worked 
on  what  is  normally  the  third  day  off 
following  the  regular  work  week.  Of- 
ficers being  investigated  by  the  depart- 
ment who  are  interviewed  during  their 

off-duty  time  are  compensated  at  one  and 

a half  times  their  base  pay  rate. 

Lieut.  Tom  Ricketts,  commander  of 
police  personnel  in  Anchorage,  declined 
to  provide  Law  Enforcement  News  with 
examples  of  the  total  compensation  paid 
to  Anchorage  police  officers  in  1982. 

"It  wouldn’t  be  fair  because  the  total 
payment  a patrol  officer  received  for  a 
year  does  not  provide  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  the  officer  earned  as  salary." 
Ricketts  said.  "There  are  many  things 
which  would  cause  an  officer's  salary  to 
be  artificially  high.” 

Ricketts  indicated,  however,  thatsome 
officers  probably  received  more  than 
$70,000  in  total  compensation  for  1982. 
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Helmeted  French  riot  policemen  posh  back  a car  overturned  by  striking  medical 
students  during  a violent  demonstration  last  month  in  the  southern  French  dty  of 
Montpellier.  Ten  students  were  wounded  in  the  protesto  against  university  reforms. 

Akron  orders  24-hour  stores 
to  adopt  crime-prevention  effort 
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Council  members  in  Cincinnati  are  con- 
sidering a similar  ordinance,  according  to 
Charles  Luken,  head  of  the  council’s  law 
and  safety  committee. 

The  Akron  law  is  based  on  a voluntary 
crime-prevention  program  used  by  the 
7-11  convenience  store  chain  that  has 
reduced  crime  by  50  percent  every  year 
since  1978.  The  7-11  program  began  10 
years  ago. 

The  Akron  law  was  enacted  after  the 
second  late-night  robbery  and  murder  in 
five  months.  In  that  incident,  a man 
entered  a Lawson  convenience  store  in 


north  Akron  and  kidnapped  and  later 
killed  the  clerk.  The  man  was  captured 
and  convicted. 

In  another  case,  three  men  were  recent- 
ly bound  over  to  a grand  jury  in  connec- 
tion with  a robbery-killing  at  a Colerain 
King  Kwik  store  on  April  17. 

Sgt.  Charles  Horstman,  crime  preven- 
tion coordinator  for  the  Cincinnati  police, 
said  police  in  that  city  recommend 
measures  similar  to  those  in  the  Akron 
law  to  Cincinnati  retailers,  but  cannot  re- 
quire compliance.  So  far  this  year,  23  Cin- 
cinnati stores  have  been  robbed  at  night. 


Dallas  bias  suit  challenges 
college  requirement  for  cops 


On  the  barricades 


San  Diego  victim-aid  fund 
fails  far  short  of  $$$  goal 


Miami,  Dade 

Continued  from  Page  1 
simulator  to  train  officers  when  to  shoot. 
Training  should  emphasize  avoiding  the 
point  where  such  a decision  is  necessary, 
the  report  said. 

Police  officials  had  no  immediate 
response  to  the  report,  although  both 
departments  had  begun  reviewing  their 
hiring  and  training  practices  after  the 
grand  jury  announced  last  February  that 
it  would  investigate. 

In  a recent  interview  with  the  Miami 
News.  Miami  Chief  Kenneth  Harms  said 
he  is  "literally  quite  tired"  of  hearing 
police  blamed  for  social  problems. 
"We're  a superior  organization,  not 
second-class,  and  we  want  to  be  treated 
like  one,”  he  said. 

Police  officials  and  citizen  advocacy 
groups  say  the  police  departments’  prob- 
lems grow  out  of  the  large  number  of 
young  officers  on  both  forces,  the  un- 
familiarity  of  many  officers  with  the 
customs  of  minority  groups  within  the 
city  and  the  area’s  high  rate  of  violent 
crime. 


PD’s  rapped 

Dade  County  has  been  hiring  about  200 
officers  a year,  while  Miami  has  added 
about  300  yearly.  ‘‘Realistically  speak- 
ing. we’ve  got  a lot  of  rookies  out  there,  a 
lot  of  rookies  making  mistakes."  Walter 
Rodak,  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  told  the  New  York  Times. 
"You've  got  rookies  training  rookies.” 

Both  departments  say  they  will  fight 
the  problem  by  scaling  back  extensive 
recruitment  campaigns.  Most  of  the  of- 
ficers involved  in  the  recent  fatal 
shootings  had  been  on  the  force  a few 
years. 

Detective  Thomas  Pellechio,  who  was 
found  not  guilty  in  the  May  26  verdict, 
will  be  reinstated  to  the  force.  He  was  ac- 
quitted after  the  jury  deliberated  less 
than  three  hours. 

The  defense  had  argued  that  Pellechio. 
who  is  slight  of  build,  fired  only  after  the 
correction  officer.  Ernest  Kirkland,  a 
much  heavier  man.  had  beaten  him  and 
that  the  officer  was  about  to  lose  his  gun 
to  Kirkland. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

research  division.  "What  we’re  rjlking 

about  is  the  quality  of  police  officer.” 

Dr.  David  Gary  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  who  also  was  formerly  a police 
chief  in  Salem.  Ore.,  and  Dr.  Gerald 
Lynch,  president  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  testified  for  the  depart- 
ment. saying  college  education  is  needed 

as  a minimum  requirement  for  policing  in 

large  metropolitan  areas. 

Price  said  the  ruling  could  be  an  impor- 
tant one  for  education  requirements, 
since  no  Federal  court  has  upheld  a 
college-hours  standard.  The  judge’s  rul- 
ing is  pending,  and  could  be  handed  down 
at  any  time. 

If  the  standard  is  upheld,  Price  said, 
the  department  may  amend  the  require- 
ment so  that  a candidate  could  be  hired 
without  the  college  hours  if  the  candidate 
agreed  to  complete  the  courses  within  a 
specified  period  after  being  hired.  Price 
said  that  would  eliminate  any  discrimina- 
tion against  those  who  could  not  afford 
college  before  being  hired. 

In  defending  the  marijuana  standard, 
the  police  department  argued  that  prior 
use  of  marijuana  creates  "cognitive 
dissonance"  for  police  officers.  "If  you 


used  to  smoke  dope,  and  now  you  become 
a police  officer  and  have  to  enforce  those 
laws,  that  creates  dissonance  or  dishar- 
mony in  your  mind.”  Price  said.  “You 
have  to  rationalize  that  and  the  process 
of  rationalization  interferes  with  your 
ability  to  enforce  those  laws." 

The  Dallas  department's  drug-use 
standard,  adopted  three  years  ago,  sets 
no  specific  time  period  during  which  a 
candidate  must  not  have  used  marijuana. 
The  time  period  varies  according  to  the 
frequency  of  prior  use. 

Davis’  attorneys  said  the  drug  stan- 
dard also  discriminates  against  blacks, 
because  cultural  differences  between 
black  and  white  society  make  marijuana 
use  more  prevalent  among  blacks. 
Statistics  show  that  while  blacks  are 
more  likely  to  have  smoked  marijuana, 
use  of  heavier  drugs  is  more  common 
among  whites  than  blacks.  Price  said. 

The  police  department  also  argued  that 
the  traffic  convictions  criterion  is  a job- 
related  standard  because  past  driving 
habits  are  good  indicators  of  future  driv- 
ing habits.  Insurance  experts  testified 
that  similar  criteria  are  used  in  determin- 
ing accident  insurance  rates. 
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New  introductory  text  ranks  with  the  best 


‘One  of  the 
greatest 
obstacles  to 
understanding 
the  American 
police  is  the 
crimefighter 
image.’ 


The  Police  in  America.  3j  sumuel 
Walker.  New  York.  N.Y.:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co..  1983.  338  pp. 

“The  Police  in  America”  is  the  best  in- 
troductory text  on  policing  that  I have 
read.  Samuel  Walker  adds  to  the 
literature  of  policing  in  a way  that  is  as 
readable  and  thought-provoking  as  it  is 
significant.  His  338  pages  provide  the 
reader  with  a broad  range  of  current 
topics,  starting  with  a chapter  entitled 
“The  Development  of  the  American 
Police"  and  ending  with  a one  entitled 
"The  Future  of  the  American  Police.” 

The  11  chapters  in  between  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  history  of  policing 
and  the  effect  of  that  history  on  present 
day  police  operations,  a description  of  the 
industry  involved  in  providing  police  ser- 
vices, the  organization  of  the  agencies 
and  their  management,  More  than  half  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  discussions  of  cur- 
rent major  issues  in  policing,  such  as  the 
use  of  discretion  by  officers,  corruption, 
community  relations,  accountability, 
unions  and  the  police  employee. 

Each  of  the  chapters  is  followed  by  a 


list  of  questions  designed  to  assist  the 
reader  in  reviewing  the  contents  of  the 
chapter,  as  well  as  a list  of  references.  The 
references  are  numerous  and  varied,  pro- 
viding the  new  student  with  a list  of  the 
most  important  books  in  policing  to  date. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  police  is  provided,  in  which  Walker 
points  out  that  “one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  understanding  the 
American  police  is  the  crimefighter  im- 
age.” A view  of  the  police  as 
crimefighters  subordinates  all  tasks  to 
this  one  task,  which  studies  have  shown 
takes  up  only  10  to  15  percent  of  an  of- 
ficer’s time.  A clearer  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  police  is  needed.  Walker 
maintains,  not  for  any  abstract  or 
philosophical  reason,  but  because  critical 
issues  such  as  police  recruitment,  train- 
ing and  leadership  are  involved. 

Legislative  acts  only  add  to  the  confu- 
sion; mandates  written  into  laws  are 
vague,  generally  referring  to  order 
maintenance.  But.  as  Walker  notes,  "The 
distinction  between  order  and  disorder  is 
extremely  ambiguous.”  The  chapter  in- 
cludes information  about  programs  that 


have  been  designed  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  ambiguities  involved  in  policing, 
such  as  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A later  chapter  examines  the  role  of  the 
police  from  a different  viewpoint,  that  of 
the  police  use  of  discretion.  Police  have  u 
broad  ranging  powers  and  latitude  in 
their  decision  making  role,  yet  uncon- 
trolled discretion  is  a major  problem  in 
policing.  Discretion  is  necessary,  certain- 
ly. since  officers  need  to  have  a broad 
range  of  choices  in  order  to  properly  curry 
out  their  duties.  However,  such  groups  as 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  and  others  have  called  for  con- 
trolling the  use  of  discretion  by  police. 
Not  much  has  been  done  in  response  to 
this  call.  The  book  points  to  the  model 
rules  developed  in  Texas,  but  points  to 
few  other  efforts. 

In  fact  there  have  been  others.  Two 
Colorado  counties,  Jefferson  and 
Boulder,  have  developed  and  im- 
plemented. (or  are  implementing)  arrest 

Continued  on  Page  12 


Sticking  it  to  the  boss: 


Worker-theft  book  shines 


Theft  By  Employees.  By  Richard  C.  Holl- 
inger  and  John  P.  Clark.  Lexington, 
Mass.:  Lexington  Books,  1982. 148  pp. 

My  first  impression  of  the  work  "Theft 
By  Employees”  was  that  the  book  would 
contain  a detailed  discussion  of  the  in- 
vestigative techniques  used  to  detect 
and  apprehend  employees  suspected  of 
stealing  from  their  employers.  Although 
this  is  a subject  worthy  of  research.  I was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is 
not  the  authors'  intent. 

Instead,  this  book  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
tensive and  exhaustive  study  under- 
taken with  the  help  of  a grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  to  the 
sociology  department  at  the  University 


of  Minnesota.  The  co-authors,  HoUinger 
and  Clark,  were  faculty  members  in  that 
department  at  the  time  and  were  the  prin- 
cipal investigators  for  this  research  pro- 
ject. 

This  work  represents  a shining  exam- 
ple of  the  benefits  of  cooperation  between 
the  academic  and  business  communities 
to  research  and  understand  an  important 
and  growing  problem  — theft  by 
employees.  The  three-year  study  in- 
volved the  assistance  of  many  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  within  the 
business  sector,  including  labor  unions, 
employee  associations  and  corporate  ex- 
ecutives. 

The  authors  have  labeled  offenses  oc- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Dispelling  some  of  the  mist 
surrounding  prison  industries 


Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Correctional 
Industries.  By  Gail  S.  Funke,  Billy  L. 
Wayson  and  Neal  Miller,  Institute  for 
Economic  and  Policy  Studies  Inc.  Lex- 
ington, Mass.:  Lexington  Books.  1982. 
159  pp. 

In  my  lectures  on  corrections  to  college 
freshmen,  they  often  seem  surprised  that 
prisoners  in  this  day  and  age  are  not,  as  a 
matter  of  daily  routine,  forced  to  do 
"hard  labor”  as  part  of  their  sentence. 

“The  idea  is  to  punish  them,  isn’t  it?” 

If  this  is  typical  of  the  public  attitude 
about  prison  industries  — and  I think  it  is 
— then  one  can  easily  understand,  why 
modernization  of  these  industries  has 


been  so  difficult  to  achieve.  As  the 
authors  of  this  well  researched  (albeit 
hard  to  digest)  analysis  put  it; 

"When  inmates  are  thought  of  in 
repressive  terms  by  correctional-agency 
personnel  or  by  state  legislators,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  gaining  the  statutory 
reforms  needed  for  the  free-venture 
prison-industries  model.  This  is  because 
the  model  assumes  that  inmate  labor  is 
valued  for  its  productiye  capacity,  rather 
than  as  punishment.” 

For  those  with  an  interest  in  this  im- 
portant subject  but  merely  a lay 
understanding  of  the  issues,  the  authors 
take  much  too  much  for  granted.  (Ob- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 

by 

Richard  Pearson.  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger, 
Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie,  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 
Criminaljustice  Education:  The  End  of  the  Beginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  — a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  — based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire. confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970’s  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationaiism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  tue  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examines  professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid-career  police  officers 
and  other  criminaljustice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has.  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

Criminaljustice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 

ISBN;  0-89444-030-6  220  pages  $5.50 

To  order,  send  check  or  money  order  for  SS.SO  to  The  John, tay  Press.  West. “iSth  Street. 

New  York,  New  York  10019. 
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‘ Books:  Probing  the  sensitive, 

— complex  area  of  employee  theft 


Wide  World  Photo 

•'  t*rnii-i  Philadelphia  mayor  and  police  commissioner  Frank  Rizzo  leaves  the  voting 
»ooth  at  the  conclusion  of  a tough,  unsuccessful  campaign  to  win  back  the  office  he 

led  four  years  ago. 
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curring  in  a working  atmosphere  as 
“employee  deviance."  Within  this 
heading  are  two  important  components; 
property  deviance  (employee  theft)  and 
production  deviance  (goldbricking,  etc.). 
The  main  thrust  of  this  project  is  proper- 
ty deviance  and  the  development  of  data 
upon  which  to  base  a thorough  under- 
standing of  employee  theft.  As  the 
authors  indicate,  this  is  a very  sensitive 
and  complex  area  of  research. 

Since  there  was  little  existing  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  that  could  be  used  to 
draw  reliable  conclusions,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  a research 
methodology  for  data-collection  pur- 
poses. The  authors  chose  three  different 
techniques  for  gathering  their  data;  self- 
reporting  questionnaires  for  employees; 
interviews  with  company  executives,  and 
face-to-face  interviews  with  employees. 

The  research  methodology  was  then 
divided  into  two  phases.  Phase  1 was 
restricted  to  the  self-report  survey  and 
organizational  interviews  of  businesses 
and  workers  in  three  differing  sections  of 
industry  in  a given  city.  For  this  purpose 
the  retail,  manufacturing  and  service  in- 
dustries in  the  Minneapolis-Sf  Paul 
metropolitanarea  were  selected  Phase  II 
was  designed  to  dupbcate  the  Phase  I 
research  in  two  other  communities  and 
implement  the  face-to-face  interviews  ot 
employees  For  this  part,  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  and  Cleveland  areas  were  chosen. 
One  seemingly  obvious  fact  uncovered 


in  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  project 
was  that  “organizations  have  litle  exact 
knowledge  regarding  the  extent  of 
employee  theft."  Such  was  a conclusion 
based  on  an  examination  of  security 
records  and  inventory-shrinkage  figures. 

After  the  authors  obtained  their  data, 
the  results  were  correlated  to  various 
broad  variables,  such  as  economic,  per- 
sonal and  organizational  influences.  For 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  book,  each 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a particular 
hypothesis.  Considerable  information  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  charts  and  tables 
to  support  the  findings  and  each  section 
concludes  with  a summary  of  the 
analysis  and  a comprehensive  list  of 
resource  materials  for  further  reference. 
Many  interesting  conclusions  are  drawn, 
some  of  which  run  contrary  to  accepted 
or  popular  beliefs  and  hypotheses. 

The  final  chapter,  which  consists  of  an 
overall  summary  of  all  the  conclusions 
stated  in  previous  sections,  also 
transforms  these  findings  into  specific, 
realistic  and  practical  policy  recommen- 
dations for  management  to  adopt  in  com- 
batting “employee  deviance." 

I would  highly  recommend  this  book 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  subject  of 
employee  theft.  It  should  become  man- 
datory reading  for  corporate  executives, 
personnel  managers,  loss  prevention 
specialists  and  first-line  supervisors. 

JACK  F,  DOWLING 
Director  of  Security  and  Safety 
Bucknell  University 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


Dill  Quits  in  Donvor^  Rizzo  Books:  Thought-provoking  new 
loses  mayoral  bid  in  Philiy  as  the  best  yet 


ontinued  from  Page  3 
3haughnessv  said.  “I  run  the  depart- 
ineni  until  they  tell  me  I'm  not  running  it 
anymore 

Shaughnessy.  who  had  been  head  of 
ihe  investigative  division,  says  he  will 
#ork  1.0  instil)  confidence  in  the  citizens 
• hat  their  streets  are  safe,  to  bringdown 
lurglary  rates  and  to  get  more  officers 
)ul  of  office  jobs  and  onto  the  streets. 

# 

On  the  same  day  that  Denver  residents 
denied  McNichols  another  term,  voters 
in  Philadelphia  turned  thumbs-down  to 
-he  mayoral  bid  of  ex-cop  and  former 
mayor  Frank  L.  Rizzo.  Rizzo,  who  was 
Known  as  a tough  law-and-order  mayor 
luring  his  two  terms,  lost  to  former  city 
managing  director  W.  WUson  Goode. 

End  of  a Career? 

After  his  defeat.  Rizzo  issued  a state- 
nent  saying.  "I  want  to  express  my 
•leartfell  thanks  to  all  the  people  of 

Hard  labor, . , 


Continued  from  Page  11 
• iously  their  target  audience  is  the 
managerial  class.) 

They  do  offer  concise  definitions  of 
various  features  of  the  free-venture 
model:  a full  work  week:  inmate  wages 
based  on  worker  skill  and  productivity; 
productivity  standards  comparable  to 
those  in  the  private  sector:  hiring-and- 
firing  authority  exercised  by  industries' 
oersonnel;  self-supporting,  profit- 
making operations,  and  mechanisms  for 
post-release  job  placement.  These  ccr- 
lainly  sound  worth  achieving,  and  the 
book  provides  recommendations  for 


Philadelphia  for  giving  me  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  them  for  38  years  as  a 
police  officer,  police  commissioner  and  as 
mayor." 

The  defeat  may  have  ended  the  career 
of  one  of  the  country's  most  colorful  and 
controversial  politicians  from  the  1960’s 
and  70‘s.  Rizzo  once  vowed  to  "make  At- 
tila  the  Hun  look  like  a faggot"  and 
bragged  that  his  police  department  could 
invade  Cuba  and  win. 

It  was  during  Rizzo's  tenure  as  mayor 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  sued 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  its  police 
department  for  alleged  police  brutality. 
That  suit  was  later  thrown  out  of  court 
when  a judge  ruled  that  the  Justice 
Department  did  not  have  standing  to 
bring  the  legal  action. 

Rizzo  tried  to  tone  down  his  tough-guy 
image  in  the  recent  campaign,  but  Goode 
captured  53.2  percent  of  the  vote,  com- 
pared to  Rizzo's  46.8  percent. 


achieving  them. 

The  authors’  explanation  of  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  industries  in  American  cor- 
rections — a step-by-step  account  of  how 
we  got  where  we  are  — is  reason  enough 
for  most  criminal  justice  students  and 
practitioners  to  include  this  in  their 
library.  If  nothing  else,  the  account  of 
misused  inmate  labor,  which  continues  to 
this  day,  reaffirms  the  "other  worldness" 
of  what  is  euphemistically  called  correc- 
tions. 

ROBERT  W.  KOTZBAUER 
Citizens  Crime  Commission 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Continued  from  Page  II 
and  prosecution  standards  — a small 
step,  perhaps,  toward  controlling  the  use 
of  discretion,  but  a step  in  a direction  that 
was  called  for  so  many  years  ago. 

A chapter  is  devoted  to  police- 
community  relations,  a criminal  justice 
watchword  not  too  many  years  ago.  The 
book  offers  a description  of  what  brought 
about  the  call  for  improved  community 
relations,  along  with  descriptions  of  pro- 
grams and  information  concerning  the 
handling  of  citizen  complaints. 

The  author  points  out  that,  according 
to  survey  data,  most  minority  groups 
believe  that  their  communities  are  under- 
policed.  or  underenforced  rather  than 
overenforced,  the  exception  being  the 
young  and  poorer  minority  members  of 
the  community.  During  the  past  20  to  30 
years,  many  programs  have  been 
developed  to  improve  police-minority 
relations  including  storefront  opera- 
tions. community-relations  units  and 
other  approaches.  Interestingly, 
however,  most  of  the  evaluations  of  the 
various  programs  have  shown  them  to 
have  litle  effect  and  to  be  viewed  only  as 
moves  intended  to  placate. 

Another  approach  intended  to  improve 


Remington  Arms  Company  has  re- 
called a small  quantity  of  12-gauge  rifled 
slug  shotgun  shells  manufactured  in  the 
summer  of  1982.  saying  the  slugs  were 
loaded  with  insufficient  powder  and 
could  lodge  in  gun  barrels. 

The  shells  being  recalled  are  from  lot 
number  AT01H218  and  have  the  index 
number  Remington  SP12RS  5PK,  Slug- 
ger 12  gauge  2V«"  1 oz.  HPRS.  5 Hollow 


relations  is  the  creation  of  units  to  in- 
vestigate citizen  complaints  against  the 
police.  Walker  notes  that  the  units  have 
been  controversial,  both  in  the  agencies 
and  the  community.  Various  approaches 
are  mentioned  and  evaluated. 

The  book  is  unique  in  that  the  role  of 
sheriffs'  departments  are  examined 
along  with  the  municipal  agencies. 
Sheriffs'  departments  carry  a 
measurable  portion  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment load  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
remain  active  but  forgotten  participants. 
As  Walker  points  out,  there  are  over 
3,000  sheriffs'  departments,  most  of 
them  in  rural  areas  with  fewer  than  10  of- 
ficers. While  the  sheriffs’ departments  do 
serve  as  leaders  in  many  areas,  their  role 
is  little  studied. 

The  book  is  worth  readingand  valuable 
for  introductory  classes.  I found  the  book 
to  be  interesting  and  thought  provoking 
and  believe  that  readers  outside  of  the 
classroom  would  benefit  by  reading  such 
a book  Training  academy  directors 
would  gain  from  a review  of  the  book  and 
should  evaluate  it  for  possible  use  in  such 
a setting. 


Point  Rifled  Slugs.  This  information  can 
be  found  on  or  inside  the  end  flap  of  the 
box. 

Anyone  who  purchased  the  shells 
should  return  them  to  Remington  for 
replacement  The  sheUs  may  be  sent  col- 
lect via  United  Parcel  Service  to  Rem- 
ington  .\rms  Company  Inc..  Attention: 
R-  H.  Potter,  939  Barnum  Avenue,  P.0, 
Box  1939.  Bridgeport.  CT  06601. 


Exploring  prison  industry 


HALNEES 
Boulder,  Colo. 


Remington  recalls  shotgun  shells 
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(Ulthorities  on  a continuing  basis.  ’ 
Justices  Marshall.  Brennan.  Black- 
mun  and  Stevens  dissented,  noting  that 
the  majority  decision  in  effect  ‘ im- 
inunizes  from  prospective  equitable  relief 
any  policy  that  authorizes  persistent 
deprivations  of  constitutional  rights  as 
long  as  no  individual  can  establish  with 
substantial  certainty  that  he  will  be  in- 
Hired,  or  injured  again,  in  the  future,  ' 
Sarcastically  lashing  out  at  the  effect 
of  the  Court  s decision.  Justice  Marshall 
noted  that  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was 
free  to  continue  to  utilize  its  chokehold 
policy  indefinitely  "as  long  as  it  is  willing 
to  pay  damages  for  the  injuries  and 
deaths  that  result.  The  dissenters  con- 
cluded that  this  decision  means  that 
Federal  judicial  power  is  now  limited  to 
levying  a toll  for  such  a systematic  con- 
?titutional  violation."  (City  of  Los 
\ngeles  v.  Lyons.  No.  81-1064.  decision 
announced  on  April  20,  1983). 

Vagueness  and  Vagrancy 
By  a vote  of  7-to-2.  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  unconstitutionally  vague  a 
California  statute  that  required  a suspect 
stopped  by  police  to  provide  a "credible 
and  reliable  identification.  " 

The  statute  in  question  was  California 
Penal  Code  §647(e).  which  provided: 
"Every  person  who  commits  any  of  the 
following  acts  is  guilty  of  disorderly  con- 
duct. a misdemeanor. . .(ei  Who  loiters  or 
wanders  upon  the  streets  or  from  place  to 
place  without  apparent  reason  or 
business  and  who  refuses  to  identify 
himself  and  to  account  for  his  presence 
when  requested  by  any  peace  officer  to  do 
so,  if  the  surrounding  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  indicate  to  a reasonable  man 
that  the  public  safety  demands  such 
identification." 

The  present  case  arose  out  of  a 
challenge  to  the  statute  by  a black  man 
who  was  stopped  by  police  officers  on 
numerous  occasions  pursuant  to  the 
statute.  The  man  who  challenged  the  law, 
one  Edward  Lawson,  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  late  at  night  on  California 
streets.  Between  March  1975  and 
January  1977  he  was  stopped  on  15  occa- 
sions by  police.  With  the  exception  of  one 
conviction  under  §647(el,  Lawson  had  a 
clean  record. 

After  being  stopped  for  the  15th  time, 
Lawson  filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California-  Thatsuit  sought  a declaration 
that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional, 
along  with  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages  against  the  officials  who  had  de- 
tained him  and  an  injunction  to  restrain 
enforcement  of  the  statute.  The  District 
Court,  while  denying  damages,  did  enjoin 


enforcement  of  the  statute  on  the 
grounds  that  "a  person  who  is  stopped  on 
less  than  probable  cause  cannot  be 
punished  for  failing  to  identify  himself.  " 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  That  court 
determined  the  statute  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  "it  violates  the  Fourth 
•Amendment's  proscription  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  it 
contains  a vague  enforcement  standard 
chat  is  susceptible  to  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment, and  it  fails  to  give  fair  and  ade- 
quate notice  of  the  type  of  conduct  pro- 
hibited. The  appellate  court  also  deter- 
mined that  a trial  was  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  damages  could  be  levied  against 
the  police  officers  if  they  had  not  exer- 
cised good  faith  in  stopping  the  innocent 
late-night  walker, 

Seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
including  Justices  O Connor.  Brennan, 
Marshall.  Blackmun.  Powell.  Stevens 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  voted  to  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  appellate  court. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice 
O'Connor  noted  that  under  the  void-for- 
vagueness  doctrine  a penal  statute  can- 
not pass  constitutional  muster  unless  it 
is  written  so  that  "ordinary  people  can 
understand  what  conduct  is  prohibited.  " 

The  majority  opinion  concentrated  on 
the  fact  that  under  the  California  courts' 
interpretations  of  the  statute  the  suspect 
has  to  provide  a credible  and  reliable 
identification  that  provides  a means  for 
later  getting  in  touch  with  that  person. 
This  "credible  and  reliable"  identifica- 
tion requirement.  Justice  O'Connor 
pointed  out,  "entrusts  lawmaking  to  the 
moment-to-moment  judgment  of  the 
policeman  on  his  beat,"  and  furnishes  a 
convenient  tool  for  "harsh  and  dis- 
criminatory enforcement  by  local  pro- 
secuting officials  against  particular 
groups  deemed  to  merit  their  dis- 
pleasure." 

Justice  O'Connor's  opinion  noted  that 
there  exists  a "need  for  strengthened  law 
enforcement  tools  to  combat  the 
epidemic  of  crime  that  plagues  our  na- 
tion." However,  she  added  that  despite 
the  national  concern  over  crime,  such 
concern  "cannot  justify  legislation  that 
would  otherwise  fail  to  meet  constitu- 
tional standards  for  definiteness  and 
clarity." 

Justices  White  and  Rehnquist 
dissented,  maintaining  that  a criminal 
statute  should  not  be  held  unconstitu- 
tionally vague  unless  it  is  "imper- 
missibly vague  in  all  of  its  applications." 
The  dissenters  also  noted  that  this  ruling 
"leaves  the  state  in  a quandary  as  to  how 
to  draft  a statute  that  will  pass  constitu- 
tional muster."  iKolender  v.  Lawson,  No. 
81-1320, decisionannou need  May  2, 1983.) 


Supreme  Court  Briefs:  The  case 
of  California’s  late-night  stroller 
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Public  Forum:  A foreigner’s  perspective 
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crimes  and  penalties  for  them; 

II  Open  prosecution,  trial  and  sentenc- 
ing: 

1 An  independent  judiciary: 

H A police  force  with  precisely  defined 
powers  and  subject  to  an  independent 
review  of  complaints; 

*1  Seizure  of  the  unlawfully  obtained 
property  of  criminals; 

Abandonment  of  the  "automatic  ap- 
peal .system"  (as  in  Michigan)  to  make 
punishment  more  certain: 

^ Gearing  up  Che  state  and  Federal 
prison  systems  to  perform  the  function 
they  are  designed  for  — deterrence  and 
rehabilitation,  and 

H Re-establishment  of  the  death  penal- 
ty for  all  first-degree  murder  committed 
during  the  commission  of  a felony 


It  is  not  too  late  to  set  things  in  order, 
as  one  can  make  headway  in  the  struggle 
against  crime  and  evil  with  perseverance 
and  determination.  The  streets  and 
homes  must  be  recaptured  from  the  thug 
and  restored  to  society.  The  emphasis 
should  be  that  criminals  have  to  pay  a 
price  for  their  behavior.  The  rights  they 
now  have  let  them  escape  sanctions  with 
a frequency  that  gives  them  the  idea  that 
crime  definitely  pays  and  carries  very  lit- 
tle penalty  if  they  get  caught.  Real  liber- 
ty depends  upon  a just  order  and  without 
it  no  real  liberty  exists. 

• 

(J.  D Aranha  is  a consultant  on  securi- 
ty andcotinterterrorism  matters  in  India, 
and  a former  police  officer  He  is  current- 
ly on  an  extended  study  tour  of  the 
United  States.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Never  too  young  to  start  learning: 
drunken-driving  education  for  school  kids 


1 he  drunken-dnvmg  plague,  wJuch  takes  25.000  lives  each  year  on  the  nation's 
highways,  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  cure.  Many  state  legislatures  have  stiffened 
laws  to  deal  with  drunks  on  their  roads,  but  as  a survey  pointed  out  in  the  March  7 
issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News,  it's  too  early  to  teU  what  effect  the  new  laws  are  hav- 
ing neUonaWy.  As  the  LEN  story  also  indicated,  one  of  the  keys  is  the  vigor  of  police 
action,  laws  make  no  difference  if  enforcement  is  lackadaisical 
While  state  legislatures  and  poUce  agencies  grapple  with  the  current  drunken- 
driving  problem,  other  groups  are  looking  ahead  with  a dose  of  preventive  medicin- 
One  of  them  is  the  American  Automobile  Association,  which  last  November  intn- 
duced  a program  on  alcohol  education  for  grade-school  children. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  show  impressionable  youngsters  the  dangers  of  alcohol  - 

whlf  to  get  behind  the 

wheel.  The  early  response  to  the  AAA  s program  has  been  heartening 

"So  far  we've  sold  about  8.000  of  the  kits  which  teachers  can  use  for  their  elemef 

r"'  n ^ that  the  program  will  be  used  in  at 

leastS.OOOschoolsnextfall. 'said Rita Weiss.aneducationalconsultentin the AAA'« 

Traffic  Safety  Department. 


The  program  is  called  "Starting  Early:  An  Alcohol  Education  and  lYaffic  Safety 
Pro^am  for  Elementary  School,  " It  has  lesson  plans  and  teaching  materials  for  each 
grade  from  kindergarten  through  sixth.  For  each  grade  there  is  a plan  for  five  con- 
secutive days  of  lessons.  Kindergarten  children  learn  the  difference  between  alcohol.', 
and  nonalcoholic  beverages:  first  and  second  graders  find  out  how  alcohol  affecte  the 
mind  and  body;  the  older  children  learn  how  drinking  influences  driving 
Grade  school  might  seem  a trifle  early  for  talking  about  drunken  driving,  but  the 
AAA  offers  some  frightening  facts  as  justification.  For  example,  it  cites  one  stud> 
showing  that  45  percent  of  fourth  through  sixth  graders  consider  themselves  alcohol 
users,  and  eight  percent  said  they  drink  at  least  one  a week,  A Justice  Deparlmenl 
survey  conducted  in  1976  showed  that  9.679  youths  under  age  15  were  arrested  that 
year  for  liquor  law  violations,  including  271  underage  11.  And  in  the  teenage  years 
the  number  of  drinkers  grows  exponentially,  with  one  national  survey  finding  that  6 1 
percent  said  they  had  been  drunk  once  or  more  during  the  preceding  month.  The 
p ague,  it  appears,  is  reaching  ever  downward  toward  the  younger  ages,  so  it  would 
seem  that  childhood  is  not  too  early  to  begin  an  educational  campaign  against 
drunken  driving. 


The  organization  known  as  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD)  has  been  in 
the  news  for  a couple  of  years  as  an  effective  lobbyist  agaimst  drunken  driving  and 
now  It  has  spawned  a promising  offspring  call  SADD  (Students  Against  Drunk 
Drivers).  SADD  - and  similar  local  groups  - aims  to  promote  education  about 
alcohol  and  drugs  and  it  zeroes  in  on  the  question  of  what  a young  person  should  do 
when  he  or  a friend  is  drivingand  drinking.  One  of  SADD's  most  interesting  aspects  is 
Its  contract  between  a youth  and  his  parents  in  which  the  youth  promises  to  call 
home  if  he  or  a friend  is  too  drunk  to  drive  and  the  parents  promise  to  pick  him  up  with 
no  questions  asked  and  no  immediate  recriminations.  If  nothing  else,  this  approach 
may  reverse  peer  pressure  to  drink  and  drive  ("C’mon.  don't  be  chicken")  and  allay  the 
tears  of  young  persons  that  their  parents  will  "kill  them  " if  they  're  found  to  be  drink- 
ing. That  alone  may  keep  some  inebriated  youths  off  the  road. 

In  many  states  and  local  jurisdictions,  enforcement  of  drunken-driving  laws  has 
been  stepped  up  as  public  pressure  has  mounted.  A recent  court  decision  in 
Massachusetts  suggests  that  police  would  be  wise  to  continue  tough  enforcement 
The  case  involved  a 20-year-old  driver  who  was  stopped  and  then  let  go  by  officers 
after  leaving  a bar  in  the  town  of  Ware  in  1978.  Later  that  night,  he  was  involved  in  a 
two-car  accident  in  which  he  and  two  others  were  killed.  The  widow  of  the  other  driver 
won  an  $873,000  verdict  against  the  town  on  the  grounds  that  the  officers  were 
negligent  in  not  arresting  the  young  driver. 

That  decision,  even  if  it  is  later  overturned  on  appeal,  poses  a dilemma  for  police.  If 
they  don  tdetain  a driver  who  may  be  bordering  on  drunkenness,  they  may  be  liable  to 

a negligence  suit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  bringin  a driver  who  turns  out  not  to  be  in 
toxicated.  they  could  be  charged  with  false  arrest. 

Some  help  in  dealing  with  such  dilemmas  is  available  in  the  form  of  literature  ami 
training  films  on  how  to  detect  DW 1 cases  from  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration.  PoUce  administrators  can  get  the  materials  from  their  local  Gover 
nor’s  Highway  Safety  Office,  according  to  Lawrence  A,  Pavlinski  of  the  NHTSA, 
PavUnski  is  currently  at  work  on  plans  to  run  training  conferences  on  highway  safety, 
including  drunken-driving  problems,  through  audio  and  satellite  video  hookups.  The 
idea  is  to  spread  the  word  quickly  on  new  laws,  techniques  and  methods  of  traffic  law 
enforcement  without  the  need  for  large-group  conferences  in  many  locations. 

The  word  needs  spreading.  While  many  important  steps  have  been  token  in  the  la.sl 
couple  of  years,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  control  the  drunken-driving  plague. 


lOrdu  ay  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Hlvd.. 
Westwood  P.O..  WashinutimTiep..  NJ  07675.) 


Police,  Corrections  Magazines  to  fold 


After  five  years  ana  about  30  issues. 
Police  Magazine  is  stopping  its  presses. 

The  bimonthly  magazine.  pubUshed  by 
Crimicnal  Justice  Publications  Inc.,  will 
cease  pubUcation  after  its  June  issue  due 
to  a ladk  of  funds.  A sister  pubUcation. 


Corrections  Magazine,  also  will  close. 

The  two  magazines  had  been  funded 
primarily  by  annual  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  but  the  foundation  did  nol 
renew  the  grant  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 
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Acisistant/Associate  Profeesor.  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
assistant  or  associate  professor  to  teach  law  enforce- 
ment administration  and  management,  criminal  in- 
vestigation, criminal  justice  systems,  administrative 
policy  and  research  and  evaluation. 

Applicants  should  hold  a doctorate  in  a discipline 
directly  related  to  criminal  or  juvenile  justice,  but  in- 
dividuals who  have  completed  coursework  ind  are  in  the 
process  of  writing  their  dissertation  will  be  considered. 
Applicants  also  should  have  demonstrated  performance 
in  teaching  and  research,  integrating  theory  with  prac- 
tice in  areas  related  to  the  above  courses. 

Resumes  should  be  sent  to:  Dr.  Elmer  H.  Johnson, 
Search  Committee  Chairman,  Crime  Study  Center, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Ap- 
plications will  be  accepted  until  June  10  or  until  the  posi- 
tion is  filled. 

Adjunct  Assistant/ Associate  Professor.  Montana  State 
University  is  accepting  applications  for  a one-year  ad- 
junct assistant  or  associate  professor  for  the  1983-84 
academic  year.  Courses  taught  will  include  Introduction 
to  Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections  and  Police 
Behavior. 

Applicants  should  have  a doctorate  in  criminal 
justice,  sociology  or  a related  field,  but  ABD's  will  be 
considered.  Preference  will  be  given  to  experience  and 
expertise  useful  for  program  development  and  the 
primary  criteria  will  be  academic  or  practical  experience 
and  competence  in  teaching. 

Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  three  current  letters  of 
reference  and  evidence  of  demonstrated  teaching  com- 
petence to;  Professor  Robert  Harvie,  Search  Commit- 
toe.  Department  of  Sociology.  Montana  State  Universi- 
ty, Bozeman,  MT  59717.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  June  30. 


Supennteodeot  of  Police.  The  Chicago  Police  Board  is 
accepting  resumes  for  candidates  for  superintendent  of 
police. 

Applicants  should  have  executive  experience  in  direc- 
ting a large  urban  agency.  Duties  will  include  planning, 
organizing,  staffing,  directingand  controlling  personnel 
and  planning  and  controlling  a multimillion-dollar 
budget.  The  superintendent  is  responsible  for  costs, 
suspension  and  transfer  of  employees  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  department's  rules  and  regulations. 

The  board  will  select  three  nominees,  whose  names 
will  be  submitted  to  the  mayor  for  final  consideration. 
All  resumes  should  be  sent  to:  The  Police  Board  Office. 
Room  603,  1121  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60605. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  July  1. 


Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor.  Bemidji  State 
University  is  accepting  applications  for  an  instructor  to 
teach  core  courses  in  the  criminal  justice  curriculum. 
Applicants  should  be  prepared  to  teach  courses  in 
criminallaw  and  criminal  procedure  and  seminars  and 
introductory  courses  in  criminal  justice.  There  also  may 
be  opportunities  to  arrange  and  supervise  criminal 
justice  internships.  Other  responsibilities  include  stu- 
dent advising  and  participation  in  departmental, 
university  and  community  activities. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  or  ABD  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  discipline,  but  individuals  with  a 
master's  degree  and  professional  or  teaching  experience 
will  be  considered. 

Send  a letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts  from 
all  colleges  or  universities  attended  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Downing.  Dean,  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences.  Bemidji  State  University.  Bemid- 
ji, MN  56601.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  June 
15  or  until  the  position  is  filled. 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  Allissi,  University  of  Connecticii t 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  manyTnhSfpeoT^ 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  ronaway  youth,  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes.  ^ 

pr  Roberts’  study."  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  "is  not  just  another  comparison 
contro  group  study,  (but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . aS 
p si^ificant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior  Dr 
Roberts  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  m’eaning 
unless  It  18  seen  m the  situationdl  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subiect  to 
social  and  legal  controls.”  to 


134  pages 

Order  prepaid  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  4^4  West56tk  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


paperback 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Monograph  No.  13 


$3.00 


Police  Chief.  Edmond,  Okla.,  a city  of  42,500  residents, 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  police  chief. 
The  department  has  82  employees,  including  62  sworn 
officers. 

Applicants  should  have  a degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  acceptable  law  enforcement  managerial  ex- 
perience. 10  to  15  years  municipal  police  or  other  law  en- 
forcement experience  with  at  least  three  to  five  years 
top  management  experience  at  the  rank  of  captain  or 
above  in  an  area  or  department  comparable  with  Ed- 
mond. A graduate  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  pro- 
grams is  preferred:  FBI  National  Academy.  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Southwestern  Legal  Institute  or  an 
equivalent  recognized  professional  academy. 

Send  resumes,  references  from  employers,  results  of 
psychological  testing,  training  records  and  college 
transcripts  to:  Personnel  Director.  P.O.  Box  2970,  Ed- 
mond, OK  73083.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until 
June  30. 

Chief  of  Police.  Greenville.  N.C..  a city  of  36,800 
residents  and  16  square  miles,  is  seeking  a chief  of  police 
to  run  a department  consisting  of  77  sworn  officers.  13 
non-sworn  employees  and  a S1.6-milIion  operating 
budget. 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  position  include  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  three  years  of  police 
management  experience  at  a senior  level  position.  A 
graduate  degree  in  criminal  justice,  public  administra- 
tion or  a related  field  is  preferred.  Salary  for  the  position 
is  between  $30,389  and  $40,747,  plus  an  excellent  fringe 
benefit  package. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Personnel  Director,  City  of 
Greenville.  P.O.  Box  1905,  Greenville.  NC  27834. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  July  1,  1983.  An  equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Position.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Northern  Michigan  University  has  a 
tenure-track  vacancy  beginning  with  the  fall  semester 
of  1983. 

Responsibilities  include  a 12-hour  teaching  load, 
heavy  student  advisement  and  professional,  communi- 
ty and  university  service.  Teaching  excellence  rather 
than  publishing  is  emphasized. 

Qualifications  include  a master's  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  field,  along  with  a minimum  of  five 
years  relevant  professional  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  areas:  court  administration,  corrections, 
security  or  law  enforcement.  Prior  teaching  experience 
is  desired.  Salary  and  rank  are  negotiable  and  com- 
petitive. 

To  apply,  submit  a thoughtful  letter  of  application,  a 
detailed  resume  and  three  personal  references  with 
phone  numbers  to:  Robert  W.  Barrington,  Chairman. 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Northern  Michigan 
University,  323  Carey  Hall.  Marquette.  MI  49855.  For 
phone  inquiries,  call  (906)  227-2660  between  9:00  A.M. 
and  12:00  noon  daily.  Deadline  for  applications  is  June 
20,  1983.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Highway  Patrol  Troopers.  The  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
is  conducting  an  ongoing  recruitment  campaign  to 
recruit  quality  individuals  for  some  200  trooper  posi- 
tions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and 
possess  a high-school  diploma  or  GED.  In  addition,  ap- 
plicants must  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

^ Have  at  least  two  years  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience after  high  school  graduation; 

H Have  two  years  of  active  and  continuous  military 
service: 

H Have  three  years  of  full-time  work  experience  after 
high  school: 

51  Completed  at  least  60  semester  hours  at  a college  or 
university. 

Applicants  must  also  have  clean  driving  records. 
Starting  salary  for  troopers  is  $13,968  per  year.  Star- 
ting salary  is  $16,975  per  year  for  troopers  assigned  to 
Broward,  Dade,  Palm  Beach  and  Monroe  Counties,  to 
compensate  for  higher  living  expenses  there. 

For  more  information,  contact  any  local  Highway 
Patrol  barracks  or  write  to  Florida  Highway  Patrol. 
2900  Apalache  Parkway.  Tallahassee.  FL  32301 
Telephone:  (904)  488-6517. 
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1-21.  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice 
Study  Trip  to  London.  Sponsored  by 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  the  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Study.  Cost  ranges  from  S1799  - 
;^2049.  based  on  point  of  departure. 

7-d.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Omaha.  Neb.  Pee:  $60. 

7-23.  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drugs.  Crime, 
and  Justice  In  England  and  America:  The 
College  Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
on  Drugs.  Crime  and  Justice.  School  of 
Justice.  The  American  University.  Tuition: 
S975. 

11-12.  Detection.  Investigation,  and  Pro- 
secutioD  of  Financial  Crimea.  Conducted  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Fee;  $295. 


11-14.  Bomb  Threat  Response.  Presented 
by  Police  International.  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  DC. 

11-14.  Practical  Homicide  lovestlgalioa. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Fee:  $295. 

11-15,  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drugs, 
Crime  and  Justice  In  England  and 
America:  The  Professional  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime 
and  Justice,  School  of  Justice,  the 
American  University.  Fee;  $360. 

11-15.  Advanced  Acrident  InvesUgation. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

11-15.  Homicide/$cx  Crimea  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
11-22.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis.  Con- 
ducted by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Ine.  Spon- 


sored by  Metro-Dade  Police  DepartmenL 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.  Fee;  $695. 

17- 22.  The  1983  National  Police  Planners 
Association  Planning  Conference.  Hosted 
by  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

18- 19-  Electronic  Spying  and 

Countermeasures.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  $400. 

18-19.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation. 
Hosted  by  the  Wilmington  Department  of 
Police.  Fee:  $195. 

18-21,  Ninth  International  Forum  on  Traf- 
fic Records  Systems.  Hosted  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  Safely  Council.  To  be  held  in  SL  Paul. 
Minnesota. 

18-22.  38tb  Annual  Short  Course  for  Pr» 
seenting  Attorneys.  Presented  by  the 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers  Inc,  Community  College  of 
Baltimore,  Room  315.  Lombard  St.  at 
Market  PL,  Baltimore.  MD  21202 

American  University  and  Battelle 
Memorial  laatltute.  4400 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 

Washington,  DC  20016 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
aent  loc..  901  Grandview  Dr.  #209.  So. 
S«»  FVanciaeo.  CA  040S0.  Tel.-  (416) 

877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Anderson  Publishing  Co..  646  Main 
Street.  P.O.  Boa  1576.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45201 

Associated  Public  Safety  Communica- 
tions Officers  Inc.,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Univeraity,  S-169  Human 
Development  Bldg.,  University  Park 
PA  16802 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

California  Gang  Investigators  Aesn.. 
P.O,  Bo*  54182.  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90064.  TeL;  |213)  847-8687. 

Criminal  Justice  Center.  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Huntsville  TX 
77341. 

Wfmnal  JusUce  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center/Crimlnal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council.  946  S.  Detroit. 
Toledo.  OH  43614 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col- 
lins, CO  60522 

Florida  Institute  for  Uw  Enforcement 
P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL 
33733 

Delinquency  Control  Institute.  Tyler 
Bldg..  University  of  Southern  CaUfor- 
wa.  3601  S.  Flower  St..  Los  Angeles. 
CA  90089,  TeL:  (2131  743-2497 

Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Acadrmy/Orgaoiied  Crime  Institute. 
400  W.  Robinson  SL.  Suite  201.  Orlan- 
do. FL  32801 

Forensic  Communication  Associates, 
PO-  Bo*  12323,  University  Station, 
Gainesville.  FL  32604. 

Forensic  Mental  Health  Associates.  3 
Ireland  Rd..  Newtown  Center.  MA 
02159.  Tel.:  (6171 332-0226 

Georgia  PoU,*  Academy.  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave..  P.O.  Bo*  1466.  Atlanta, 

GA  30371.  TeL:  (4041 656-6105 

Humber  College  of  Applied  Arte.206 
Humber  College  Blvd..  Ontario. 
Ganadn  M9WSL7.  TeL:  (4161  675-3111 


ext.  394 

Institute  of  Police  Treffie  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida. 
4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Institute  on  Drugs.  Crime  and  Juetice, 
The  American  University.  Washington. 
DC  20016.  Tel.;  (202)  686-2405 

lotematioaal  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
13  Firstfield  Rd..  Gaithersburg.  MD 
20878.  TeL:  (800)  638-4086- 

Intemational  Assn,  of  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigetors.  Executive  Offices,  12416 
Peldon  St,.  Wheaton.  MD  20906  Tel  • 
13011946-4114 

International  Assn,  of  Bomb  Techni- 
cians and  Investigators,  P.O.  Bo*  6609. 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  60904. 

International  Juvenile  Officers  Assn. 
Inc..  P.O,  Bo*  29952.  St,  Louis.  MO 
63129.  Tel.:  (314)  894-7663. 

International  Assn,  of  Campus  Law  En- 
forcement Administrators.  James  L. 
McGovern.  Executive  Director,  P.O. 
Bo*  98127.  AUanto,  GA  30369 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  444  West  66th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Koga  Institute.  2210  WUshire  Blvd., 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90403.  TeL:  (213) 
373-3343. 

Massaebusette  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Coundl.  1 Ashburton  PL.  Room 
1310.  Boston.  MA  02108 

National  Assn,  of  Blacks  in  Criminal 
Justice,  1983  National  Conference 
Committee,  P.O.  Bo*  1117.  Atlanta, 
GA  30301.  TeL;  (4041  758-2201 
National  Assa  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Los 
Angeles  Lodge  8,  Box  27185.  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90027-0186 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators. 53  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  IL  60604 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  TeL;  (502)  588-6987 

National  Safety  Council,  444  No. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60611.  Td.: 
(312)  627-4800  ext.  238 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council. 
Rm.  718,  806  16th  St.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC  20006.  TeL:  (202) 
393-7141 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  200  W.  67th  SL.  Suite  1400. 

New  York.  NY  10019 
National  Youth  Work  Alliance,  1346 


Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.,  Suite  508. 
Washington.  DC  20036.  TeL:  (202) 
785-0764 

New  England  InstUote  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02167 

New  Jersey  State  Assn,  of  Chiefe  of 
Police.  148  N.  Mein  SL,  Hightstown, 
NJ  08520 

Pennsylvania  Stete  Univerdly.  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  Univeraity 
Park.  PA  16802 

SL  Louie  MetropoliUn  Police  Dept.. 
Planning  and  Development  Oiviaioo, 
1200  Clark  Ave.,  Room  304-F,  St, 
Louis.  MO  63103.  TeL:  (314)  444-5647 
Police  Exeentive  Research  Forum.  1909 
K SL  N.W„  Suite  400.  Washington,  DC 
20006 

Police  International  Ltd,,  P.O.  Bo*  220. 
Oakten.  VA  22124 

Police  Officers  Training  Service. 
Soundview  Avenue.  Bo*  667,  Sou  thold, 
NY  11971.  TeL;  (516)  765-5472 

Port  of  Seattle  Police  Dept..  P.O.  Box 
68727,  Seattle,  WA  98188.  Tel.:  (2061 
433-5400 

Richard  W,  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines.  Route  Two.  Bo* 
342.  Winchester,  VA  22601.  TeL:  (7031 
662-7288 

Rosa  Engineering  Associates.  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court.  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Southern  Police  Institute,  University 
of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY  40292. 
Td.:  (5021588-6561. 

Southeast  Florida  Insfitule  of  Criminal 
Justice,  11380  N.W.  27  Ave.,  Miami.  FL 
33167.  TeL;  (305)  685-4605,  James  D. 
Stinchcomb.  Director 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime 
Laboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville,  OH  45764,  TeL:  (614) 
763-3591. 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  P.O. 
Box  707.  Richardson.  TX  75080 

S&W  Academy,  2100  Roosevelt 
Avenue.  Springfidd,  MA  01101.  Td.; 
(413)  781-8300  ext.  255 

Traffic  Institute.  665  Clark  Street,  P O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Td.:  (302)738-8156 

U.S.  JournaL  21 19-A  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  FL  33020.  Tel.;  (3051 
920-9433. 

Yoeemite  Community  College  DtetricL 
P.O.  Box  406$.  Modesto,  CA  95352 


Northwestern  University  School  of  Law 
Tuition;  $375.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  lU. 

18-22.  Fingerprint  Claeslflcation, 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

18-29.  Traffic  Accident  Reconatniction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
ManagemenL  To  be  held  in  Richmond  Va. 
Fee:  $495. 

21-22.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Fairfax,  Va.  Foe:  160. 

24-28.  1983  New  Jersey  State  Aaeoriation 
of  Chiefe  of  Police  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  nt  the  Host 
Farms,  Lancaster.  Penn. 

26-27.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Schenectady,  N Y Fee- 
$60. 

28-30.  Advanced  ScIf-DefenBc.  Presented 
by  the  Koga  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
LakcwoocL  Co. 

31-August  3.  Terrorism  in  the  1980's. 
Presented  by  Richard  W,  Kobet*  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Catgnry,  Can.  F«: 
$350. 

31-Auguet  S.  3ist  Aaoual  Auto  Theft  In- 
vesUgaters  Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators (lAATlI. 

AUGUST 

1-3.  Advanced  Arrest  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Koga  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

7- 10.  Hostage  and  Kidnap:  Tactics  and 
Negotiations.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
KobeU  and  Associates,  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 
Seattle.  Wash.  Fee:  $350. 

8- 12.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Fee;  $396. 

10.  Weapon  Retonikoo.  Presonted  by  the 
Koga  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
Calif.  ■ 

10-12.  Twenty-First  Annual  Seminar  on 
Determining  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires  and 
Explosione.  Presented  by  National 
Association  of  Fire  investigators  Fee 
$150 

15- 17.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Con- 
ducted by  University  of  Delaware. 

16- 17.  Small  Computers  in  Criminal  Justice 
Agencies.  Presented  by  the  Anderson 
Publishing  Company.  Fee:  $285.  To  be  held 
in  Port  Mitchell.  Kentucky. 

IM9.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  Fee:  $395, 

22-26.  Officer  Survival  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

30-31.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Cabf.  Fee; 
$60. 

SEPTEMBER 


SIO.  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  on  Black 
Renaissance  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Nstional  Black  Police 
Association.  To  be  held  in  DetroiL  Mich. 

6- 7.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Bellingham.  Wa.  Fee; 
$60. 

7- 8.  Identi-KiL  Presented  by  the  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

12-16.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Sponsored  by  Northwest  Police  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Chicago,  ID.  Fee:  $395. 

12-16.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment (IPTM).  Fee:  $295. 

12-16.  Stress  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

19-23.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee;  $295.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla. 

19-30.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safely.  To  be  held  in  Austin.  Tex. 
2^28.  Advanced  Police  Budget  Officer 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 


Jacksonville.  Fla,  Fee:  $250. 

26-30,  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Prwenlcd  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

OCTOBER 

3-4.  Corruption  Control  ^ Internal  lie 
vestlgation.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Juslicu.  Fee:  $160 

3^.  f'leld  Training  Officer.  Proeenlcd  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Managr^ 
menL  Foe:  $295, 

4.  Chech  Fraud  and  Forgery.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  Sam 
Houston  State  University, 

5.  People  Protection.  Presented  by  the 
Wminnl  Justice  Center  ol  Sam  Houston 
Slate  University. 

10-14.  Planning  Offlcera  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ol  Police  IVuffic 
Management.  Fee;  $295, 

10-14,  Emergency  Rescue  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 

10-14,  Police  Composite  Artiste  Trednlng 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Colorado  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo, 
1214.  Advanced  Instructor  Couraa, 
Presonted  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
13-14.  Hoategc  Recovery:  On  the  Street  & 
Correctionol  Facilities.  lYesented  by  lha 
Criminal  Justice  Canter  of  John  Joy  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Jualicc.  Fee;$t60. 

17-19.  Covert  Operations:  Decoy;  Sting; 
Undercover.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  ol 
Criminal  Justice  Fee  $175. 

17-28.  Police  Inalructor  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $425. 

17-28.  Police  Motorcycle  InstructorCourse. 
/Yesentad  by  the  fnstitu  te  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $1,000 

1^21.  Police  Media  Relations,  Presonted  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage 
ment.  Fee:  $250. 

24-November  4.  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $426. 

24-November  4.  Traffic  Homicide  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  ol 
Police  TYoffic  Management.  Foe  $425. 

24-28.  Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy 

31-Novembcr  I,  Managing  An  In- 
veatigelive  Unit.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Joy  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice 

3l-Novcmber  4.  Advanced  Jail  Opera tiona. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
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College  education  goes  on  Denver  chief  Dill  is  cleared  Two  Mass,  cops  convicted  ir 

trial  in  Dallas  1 in  bingo  scam,  but  retires  3 beating  death  get  life  terms 

Anchorage  cops  find  a pot  of  gold  Public  Forum;  A visitor  to  the  Interview:  Chief  Fred  Hayes 

at  the  end  of  their  rainbow  1 U.S.  looks  at  criminal  justice  6 of  Romeoville,  Illinois 


